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WILLIAM NOYES, 
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Trams.—$2,00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is 


delayed beyond the year. 


ApvVERTISEMENTS inserted at the following rates— 


Al! less than a square $1,00 for three ‘insertions. 
$1,25 per square, for three insertions. Continu- 
ed three weeks at one half of these rates. 
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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. 




















MAINE FARMER. 

The second day of the Cattle Show 
passed off well. The weather was bright and 
pleasant, and at an early hour the competitors for 
the preiniuins on plowing were upon the field in 
Nine téams entered the list, and the 
contest was spirited. For further particulars see 
The address was listened to with the 
attention which the interesting views and impor- 
tant suggestions of the speaker demanded. Mr. 





due order. 


the reports. 


the farmers were highly gratified, and we doubt 
not will take measures to elevate themselves toa 
higher stand in the social scale, and to have their 
rights respected among the politicians, who are ev- 
er ready to court their aid and as ready to neglect 
them when their own ends are gained. The choir 
performed their part admirably, & mine host's, Col. 
Craig’s table proved, not only that there is no dan- 
ger of a famine this year, but that he his household 
have by no means lost their skill in preparing sub- 
stantial viands in an excellent and acceptable 
manner. 

The following is an abstract of most of the pre- 
miums bestowed. 

On Horses.—Peter Fifield, Fayette, 

On Mares.—E. C. Snell, Winthrop. 

On Working Oxen.—1st premium, Peleg Hains, 
Readfield ; 2d do. Nath’l S. Hill, Readfield; 3d do. 
Dudley Hains, Readfield. 

On three years old.—1st premium, Peleg F. Pike, 
Readfield ; 2d do. Benj. Palmer, Readfield. 

On two years old.—1st J. H. Underwood, Fayette ; 
2d do. Nath’l Fog, Readfield. 

On yearlings.—S. E. Fogg. 

On Cows and Heifers.—1st. Nathan Foster, Win- 
throp; 2d do. Moses J. Gove, Readfetd; 3a do. 
J. W. Hains, Hallowell. 

On two years old hevers.—J. Kezer Jr, Winthrop. 

On yearling hetfers.—John Hains, Readfield. 

Cn teams from any town.—The team from Fay- 
ette. 

On Boars.—\1st premiam, J. W. Hains, Hallow- 
ell; 2d do. J. Glidden, Winthrop, 

On Sows.—Daniel Craig, Readfield. 

On Liters of Pigs.—John Kezer Jr., Winthrop. 

On Plowing Maich.—1st premium, Moses Hub- 
hard, Fayette ; 2d do. Dudley Hains, Readfield; 
3d do. J. W. Hains, Hallowell. 

On Butter—1st premium, Mrs. Nathan Foster, 
Winthrop ; 2d do. Mrs. T. W. Stevens, Winthrop ; 
od do. Mrs. Truxton Wood, Winthrop. 

On Cheese.—1st premium, Mrs. Simeon Chase, 
Winthrop ;,2d do. Mrs. Lewis Wood, Winthrop. 

On Boots.—H. Parlin & Co., East Winthrop. 

On Valking Shoes, Women’s.—Calvin A. Rich- 
ardson, Winthrop. 

On Kid Stippers.- Calvin A. Richardson, Win- 
throp. 

On Apples, Fall—N. Foster, Winthrop. 

On Winter Apples.—W m. Noyes, Winthrop, 

On Hurdle for feeding Suk Worms.—-E. Holmes, 
Winthrop, for a model of Dr. Spaulding’s Hurdle. 

On Herness.—Moses Whittier, Readfield. 

On Scythe Snaiths.—E. Holmes, for one half doz- 
en Hobbs’ manufacture. 

On Ox Yoke.—J. B. Swanton, Readfield. 

On Scythes.—J. B. Dunn & Co. Wayne. 

On Plows.—W aterville Iron Manufactory. 

On Apparatus for Steaming Roots.—E. Cornell, 


Augusta. 


—>—— 
REPORT ON MANUFACTURES. 

The Committee on Fulled cloth, &c. Report, 
That they have examined with great pleasure and 
interest the manufactured articles which come with- 
in their province, There is increasing evidence at 
every return of our farmers’ festival and fair, of our 
ability, not only to take care of ourselves, so tar as 
domestic manufactures are concerned, but to sup- 
ply others with those things which are durable, 
substantial, and to say the least, of neat fabric. 
Only let us have our own markets to ourselves, 
and we shal] go ahead. We are not only imitators, 
but inventors, of new modes and styles of manufac- 
tures. Many articles examined by your Commit- 
tee will fully warrant the above remark. We long to 
have the time come, when the native genius of our 
population, male and female, will be so encou a zed, 
that we cansee it emblazoned on all our implements 
of husbandry, our domestic utensils, and on every 
thing about and around us. "Tis a burning shame 
that we should wear, tread upon, and handle so ma- 
ny foreign articles. The first articles which came 


under our observation were several varieties of 


Table Linen. There were so many pieces of this 
description of manufactured goods, that_your Com- 
mittee were not a little puzzled to know ‘how: to 
bestow their highest commendation. .They would 
hot wish to give the result of their) examination, 


evenness of thread, and 
But as only one premium is offered on this 
some one piece must be selected. Your 
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philosophic indifference, to what 
Your committee recommend the ; 1 affect to despise 
ine wre FED; ¢ Mea! eae ok a eT | we connet- sonal 0d we take. ner 
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“OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRYND OUR BROTHER MAN.” 
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rus S. Hillman, Monmouth, ) for the premium of 
$1,00. The next articles were Hearth rugs. ‘These 
were not numerous, but those which we recommend 
for premium, were, in the opinion of your Commit- 
tee, specimens of more than common ingenuity, in 
the manner in which they were wrought, and ex- 
hibited great taste, in the arrangement, figures and 
colors, The Committee recommend the highest 
premium, of diploma and $1,00, to No. ’43, ( Mary 
Jacobs, Winthrop, ) and the next highest, of 75, 
to No. 59, ( Miss Mary Jane Norris, Wayne. ) The 
next — Woolen Flannel, was rather meagre, | as 
not in quality, but quantity, only two pieces being! ones to jump at. WwW jev i i 

offered—just enough to satisfy your Committee | such a po we elghigt are: pr Te, ‘oa 
that the art of manufactaring plain cloth wag not| agility, and have not the shrewdness of that honest 
to be wholly lost in the eager pursuit of the more| animal to cover our mortification by the loak -af 
fashionable and decorative style of manufactures. : ise 














pumpkins and a mammoth squash. 
As it regards grapes, we did’nt even fare so well 





and wouid express the hope that next year, as ma- | the occasion which produced it. 
ny pieces of this kind of useful manufacture may| The object of the Society is very broad. It is to 
be exhibited, as the number of the piece just re- | encourage all the productive arts. These arts may 
commended for premium indicates. |be grouped into two general divisions, viz: mto 
Only 6 pieces of Fulled Cloth were offered. We | the essentials and then non-essentials, or in other 
should-have been glad to have seen at least five} words those absolutely necessary, and those which 
times that number. There has been such an ad-| can be, by close snubbing dispensed with. For the 
vance in the manufacture of this species of goods, | first class of articles, the Society have offered pre- 
that it takes quite an article of real domestic house | miums commesurate with their importance—for the 
manufacture to satisfy our present notions. T'wo/ latter class they have offered merely honorary no- 
pieces, No. 72, (John Welch, Monmouth,) and No. | tices, as much as to say we are happy to see you, 
114, ( Mrs. Benj. Robbins, Winthr8p,) were con- | and if there are any crumbs left at the table after 
sidered by the committee as much above the ordi-| the others are served, you are welcome to them. 
nary qualities of cloth and deserving of much praisé. | Now, while we bow with the profoundest reverence 
They recommend a premium of $1,00 to piece | and humility to the importance and the claims of 
No. 72. the great staples of hfe, we are by no means desi- 
Highland Shaw's. The Committee could see as | rous of thrusting the latter in the back ground and 
much advance in domestic manufactures here, as in| treating them with such monkish austerity. 
any article they were called to examine. They| A fig say we for a handsome face if there are no 
were large and very heavy, substantial and wel! | smiles upon it—and a fig for agriculture if there is 
built, and we dare hazard the opinion, that better | to be nothing of taste and ornament about it. We 
than these, England never made, if so good. O!/ consider Horticulture as the very poetry of Agri- 
how comfortable our Maine girls are capable of| culture,and he who woul pass by the sinless ob- 
making themselves. We say to them, go ahead!) jects of the garden, without pausing to admire the 
You are second to none.—We praise and encour-| beauties of the flower, or the delicate fruit, is as 
age you all we can—you’re worthy of it. Pretty | well calculated for a bandit as a farmer. 
difficult task to determine which was best, No. 70} We hope, therefore, that our Trustees will in fu- 
or 49, but the committee finally recommend No. | ture bea little more liberal tothis department, and 
70, ( Mrs. Thomas Pierce, Readfield,) for first pre-| bestow upon it a little more encouragement, even if 
mium, of diploma and 75 cts. No. 49, ( Mrs. Trux- | they have to curtail some of the patronage bestow- 
ton Wood, Winthrop,) 2d premium of 75 cts. |ed upon the essentials, which the wants of man will 
Only one specimen of Linen» Thread, No. 119,) push them into the cultivation of, whether the So- 
( Mrs. Lucinda Fairbanks, Winthrop, ) offered. It| ciety foster them or not. The latter administer to 
was thought by the committee worthy of the pre-| the comfort of the stomach and nourish the animal, 
mium of 50 cts. | the former, applies themselves to the heart, nourish- | 
The committee were pleased with the skill] and | ing and purifying the true man. We have always 
taste displayed in the texture, variety and beauty of| been at a loss to divine why the ladies do not enter 
figures in the several Counterpanes which next fell} more heartily into the practical art of Horticulture, 
under their notice. If counter-puin is equivalent| unless they are ceterred by the bad work that 
to pleasure, we think the article rightly named—| mother Eve made, when she was mistress of the 

















Winthrop, Mainc, Satur 







ed to take by the term, “ other vegetables,” they | 
were dignified by having the inspection and exam-' 
ination of the whole Horticultural products of Ken- 
nebec. The pride which these imaginary honors | 
had excited received a most humiliating velo when y large fair apples by Squire Fuller, had 
they entered upon their duties, and found the 

whole of the Horticultural glories of the show could | itt 
be summed up, by naming a few apples, a bushel of 
potatoes, a mammoth sugar beet, haifa dozen big| o 


ZEsop’s fox—we had’nt even a bunch of sour 
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Whole No. 519. 
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recomend a diploma to Mr. Chandler for 
lucing Jerry to our notice, 
P fine specimens of York Russetts were ex- 
by Solomon Lombard Esq. of Readfield, also 


two feet upon a level. It gives fine sledding. _ 
—1762.— 12. The robbin and spring birds 
Visit us. 
snow behind the garrison, disappeared. 


t 








absolute famine. 23. a dark day. 

ire given us more more information respect- 

your committee would have been wiser 

ps have entered him upon the same rec- 

omological glory with the immortal Jerry 
Yours respectfully, 


November 30. The last 11 days have been mode 
and comfortable. December. 
this month. 
Winter sets in. 


°° 
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The harbor froze over all this week. 31. The har- 
bor broke up. February 4. The harbor is frozen 
over. 12, Same. 26. Same. 28. Thusends Feb-| 
ruary, as it did last year, a severe winter a8 any we 
have had. March. A cold blustering month. 28. 
It has been a cold tedious winter. @pril 15. There 
has been no rain this pa The sat, Sete ts 
way ki > ie ot and spring bir 
24. The freshets are raised higher than ever known. 
27. Warm weather is much wanted. July 1. 
There is no summer yet. 14. Nota hot night this 
summer; indeed no hot weather atall, but constant- | 
ly wet. 21. Cold N. E. storm. There has not been | 
for two months past, 48 hours of fair weather at | 
one time. .fugust 9. The weather continues foggy 
and wet. 26. Fair weather since this day sunlight ; 
a great favor and rarity. Seplember 10. A frost last 
night. 13. A p'enty of rain aftera fortnight of dry 
seisonable weather. 28. We began to dig our po- 
tatoes. JVovember 10. A long storm. 14. Very 
cold, 18. A treat N. E. snow storm. 26. There 
has been the week past a spell of mo erate pleasant 
weather. December 2. Moderate weather. 8. Raw 
13. Pleasant. 18. Blustering. 

1764.—January 11. Harbor froze over. 26. There 
fell just as much snow as was wanted and desired. 
Much business done this month. February. Gen- 
erally moderate weather this month. March 12. 
Cold and windy. 15. Warm. 25. Uncemfortable, 
28. Charming pleasant. April 14. The spring 's 
marvellously forward. 26. Pleasant day. May. 
Generally a pleasant month. 25. The cherry trees 
are in full bloom. June 14. The earth is sufficient- 
ly soaked. 18. It has a most beautiful green face. 
30. The fruits of it are promising. Mucust 18. A 
very dry time seems to be comingon. 31. A very 
dry time indeed. Seplember 7. There has been 2 


E. Hotes, 
W. H. Parutry. 


é -—e— 
» Washingtonian Lecture. 
Tistened with great pleasure to a lecture de- 
lin rR : Mr. Starbird, before the Washingtonians 
oO nron. : , 
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< ao wave DECH Wied In years past in the fiery fur- 
naceof Old Alcohol, but has at last escaped from 
his clutdves, and now devotes his time and his tal- 
ents too,which are of no mean order, tu the Wash- 
ingtoniag cause. His lecture was listened to dy a 
very atteative audience, who were much pleased 
with the pteady onward progress of the cause. Mr. 
S. gated that the Washingtonians of Maine num- 
berforty three thousand, and that it has been 
asqrtained from statistical returns that not more 
than one in a hundred of those who were formerly 
adficted to intemperance, but have signed the 
Whshingtonian pledge, have gone back to their 
former habits. This is cheering news. God speed 
the cause. 





— a 
Barnaby and Meoers’ Plow, 


Mr. Hoitmes :—I noticed the knock down argn- 
mert of “a reader of the Advocate” in your valua- 
ble paper of Oct. 1, against Barnaby and Mooers’ 
Duuble Mould Board Plow in answer to Economy, 
and as Economy appears to have been overcome 
with the shock, and remains silent, I will meet 
him half way between Augusta and his residence, . 

great deal of very cold weather, 18. Cold still. 19. 


i ] - set . -— 
sited Gap shes Be ae Ps and pied to the entire A hot day. 26. Very cold. 30. Delightful sab- 
satisfaction of a committee of Farmers, that, the| bath. Oclober3. Fine weather. 13. Pleasant. 22.| 
plow makes good work, that it is drawn with less| Very warm. 24. Cold and windy. 26. A great | 


| ° 7 * ; 
power in doing the same work than the Fairbanks | Storm, wind 8. E. November}. Pleasant. 5. Dry 
27. A fine day. De-' 


low, that it takes as wide a furrow as the Fair-|‘@velling. 16. Very cold. ; 
banke plow, that it runs as easy one way as it does ered. 9. Thee o few wo a on my | 
the other, and that it is no humbug, although it has ‘Tt has thus far been a severe winter; nothing like 
two wings. | it since 1747 and 1748, then it was more so. _ 
Ihope Mr.“ Reader of the Advocate” won't back ” Late Pig <r eat og aor My ce Bn PB Mar om 
out, for, if he can prove what he asserts, he may do seems broke. Incomparable sledding. 23. A 
his country some service. I like your notions on|charming-day. 26. Very cold. 31. A great storm. 
the subject Mr. Editor, right well, let the farmers | February 5. Tempestuous and cold. 12. The ice 


: Pee oe ‘te hi}, |lies overthe harbor still. 14. A thaw. 18, Fine] 
try it, and if it isahumbug, blow it up sky high. | 25. There has been no snow all| 


eye: : .. | Warm weather. 
AllT ask for it, is, that they dont blow it up until |i) is month. March 2. Winter returns upon us. | 
they have tried it. 


3. A charming day. 22. Raw cold. 24. Dismal | 
Yours respectfully, 











13. 
| snow storm. $1. Hot and pleasant, though it has | 


E. Cornett. 
| been rawand cold for some time past. April 9. 














for we think this is a pleasure that can be fe't. | first and the fairest garden on earth. But they 
We think it justificbic to hrdutge @ Tele iu GeUG-) BLOUiG Teme a fae, : 

rating Short éreicles; and if we are any judges, | remedy the mischief done there, s Pee 
this business has been done up weil. All the ture of the natural will be likely to produce good 
Counterpa'ns were good ; and the fair manufactur- | fruits in the moral garden. 

ers deserve well of their species, for their efforts | As we before observed, there was neither entry | 
in this department. The Committee were again| made, nor specimen of grapes exhibited. 

under an embarrasment in making their selections} Amasa King, of Winthrop, exhibited a quantity | 
for premium. They, however, recommend No. 64, ‘of potatoes 2 years from the ball, and Moses FE. | 
( Mrs. Ezra Whitman, Jr. Winthrop, ) for first pre-| Whittier, of Readfield, also exhibited a quantity of] 
mium of diploma and $1,00. No. 44, ( MissRuth | potatoes, but neither of them honored the commitee 
Waterhouse, Monmouth,) for 2d premium of $1,00.| with a statement, or came near them to tel] the sto- | 
One Wrought muslin collar only was offered, and | ry of their properties and qualities. All that we} 
if your committee are any judges in such matters, | can say of them, therefore, is,—they were very fine 
was a right neat, handsome article and which they | large potatoes and we presume not few in a hill. 
unhesitatingly recommend to No. 154, (Mrs. Otis) In regard to Squashes, there was but one entry, 
Fullerton, Readfield,) 50 cents. | but this did not come within the terms of the — 
Four pairs Wrought Wrist'ets. These were very|ed premium. It was raised by John Hawes o 
pretty, ape No. 145, (Mrs. Peleg Benson Jr.,| Monmouth, and swelled up to the weight of 131 lbs. 
Winthrop,) and 146, (do.) The committee thought | We recommended that the Trustees give Mr. H. 
the work of No. 68, (Mrs. T. P. Caldwell, Read-| a diploma for his success in raising big squashes. 
field.) unusually good, and recommend a premium | Mr. Jesse Wadsworth of Livermore, county of 
of 50 cents. | Oxford, exhibited three squashes of a variety new 
Several very neat. Work Pockels were offered.|to us, As Mr. Wadsworth does not belong in the 
The Committee were satisfied that three, marked | county, your committee could do nothing more than 
77, ( Miss Jane A. Underwood, Fayette,) were best) commend him for his zeal in the squash business, 
worthy the premium of 50 cents. , |and wish him good luck in future. 

Four pieces of Carpeting were examined by| Pour entries were made for the premiums on ap- 
your committee with no ordinary pleasure and sat- | 


: , , | ples. For the premium on winter apples there were 
mewn st yarcne alge hore — oo | two entries. One by William Noyes of Winthrop, 
outwear twice the quantity of American or Eng- 


. . | and the other by Francis Hunt of Readfield. Mr. 
lish carpets, mannfactured in the OR CAE) Noyes exhibited specimens of the Greening and 
pet Factories. The great trouble with our house- | also a white apple supposed to be a native variety. 


manufactured carpets, ie, in the stripe—it is . t Mr. Hunt’s specimens were a fine lot of Russetings. 
fashionable. Specimen No. 143, ( Miss Eunice | 


Sampson, Winthrop,) is a very successfull attompt 
to change the old stripe which we are so accustom- | 
ed to sec, and shows if our ladies are disposed to| 


- 
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of the society to bring into notice new native varie- 
ties, rather than old established ones, they award 







As your committee supposed it to be the object | Sept 


Notse.—We saw the above 


plow work a little,|The robin this morning made his appearance. 10. 
a} she at 3 , e . : ” ° . nd ; wom 


With toe TooUIn, £5 4 
Warm. 22. Raw cold. 30. The dry time continues 
and increases. May 1. Plentiful rain. 12. The 
- spring is uncommonly forward. 14. The cherry 
Abstract of seasons, weather, &c., from 1722 to!) jows. 25. Cold for 9 days past. 27, An extreme- 
1788, from the journai of the Rev. Thomas Smith, /ly hot day. 29. A growing season. June. A grow | 
first Pastor of the first church in Falmouth, (now |ing season. 30. A great prospect of grain and | 
Por'l ind.) (Continue !.) grass, though the Indian corn, very much wants | 
me , ~ eae hit heat. July. Alternately warm and cold. ugus!. | 
1758.—January 29. The snow is three feet and Phe as ach are dried up. September 2. Plencif 

a half upon a level. February. Some pleasant wea-| inc The earth has a new face. 
ther, but in general a cold month. March. Alter-|o4 A delightful day. 
























15. Very cold. | 
December 16. Snow. 


|nately coldand pleasant. April. A cold month. | T 4s night was as cold as (perhaps) it ever was, in| 


30. A very cold spring thus far. May. Genewally | this country, and continues so. 
raw and cold. 31. People are every where, ‘but | 1766.—January 6. The harbor remains shot Up. | 
now, planting. June. Some pleasant days, but/9 Pine weather. 17. Severely cold. 21. Rain. | 
mostly raw andcold. July. Little orno really hot}39 J[ncomparably pleasant. “february 4. Fine 
weather this month. Very wet. ugust 19. Fine|siegding. 9. This is the 14th day since there has | 
weather, but not hot. 31. Very cold all this week. | heen any falling weather. 19. Pleasant day. 26.| 
September 28. The greater part of the Indian Corn | Pai; and pleasant. 28 Very cold. foril. Gener- | 
in this town is spoiled, it was planted so late; and | ally pleasant. 27. The spring comes on finely. 
it has been such a wetand cold summer. October. | May 5. A long spell of raw cold weather. 16. Cur 
Mostly cold and unpleasaut. Movember. Some | cherry trees begin to blossom. 26. Thev are in 
pleasant, but mostly cold weather. December. The | fy)| blow. 31. The spring is uncommonly forward. 
harbor froze over to the Islands. |The Indian corn in many places, has come up. 
1759.—January 20. Incomparable sleighing. 31.| June 14. An uncommon growing season. July 30 
A severe cold winter hitherto. February. Some | Rain every day ; never such a season; yet the old 
comfortable pleasant weather this month. March. grass grounds have but poor burdens, owing to the 
Same, there are snow storms the 22 and 26. April | Jast winter’s frost, which killed the grass, August 
4. The robbin visited us to day. The spring birds | 1g, Such a growing season, through the whole sum- 
have been here singing several days. This month | mer never was known. September 1. Cabbages are 
has been generally fair and pleasant, but cold and | beginning to head. 10. Michaelmas storms. 30. 


| vhat of the arctic and antarctic circles, 
. ed that these magavlic pules, or vortices, revelve In 
The last of the huge mountain of | those eircies at tae rate of 32° 26 a year, and 
. 5. therefor perform an entire revolution of 360° in 
Melancholy dry time. All are now woes for &N | GG years. Now in thus revolving they effect not 
- Tt is ! only the weedie, causing “ in every latnude to ex 
very cold a days, butno frost in our garden yet. hibit alternutely an easterly and westerly variation, 
rate but also affect the climate w every latitude. 
eral delightful devs | magnetic poles, or vortices, are the seat of maxim- 
26. The fore river frozen over. 31 | ae cold; & the hoe of no variation wiuch runs be- 
, | tween thém, and which, as Lhave shown you, eo- 
1763.—January 12. Incomparable sledding. 26 | circles the earth at the angle of 6 degrees 28 min- 


“ -m : ¥ * a a ol 9 
1D vents t! ; : ‘ OSs0 not 


}can be overcome. 


| furrows, ig not much inferior. 


| ghten the clover as well as iny it duwn, 











I also prov- 


The 


utes with the earth’s axie of roiation, exhibits the 
tree angle of the isostbermal iin«s of climate.— 
When the magnetic pole is nearest to any place, 
then is about the time of the greatest celd of that 
place ; and as it is at opposite points of its circle of 
revolution in half of its period, or in 333 years, the 
mnaximom chanzes of climate take place in this 
time. Anciently, we hed a climate suited to our 
jLagom, and we ere Dd 
Teh 


- a 


ines by the Northmen who visited if, and 
again be luxuriant iv vegetation. For many yeare 
pa t, ovr winters of New York have been more se- 
vere thanthose of London, which is eitueted in 
latitude 51° SI‘, and therefore more then ten de- 
grees farther north. But for a few yoars past since 
the year 1791, when the line of no-variation passed 
over our longitude, our winters have been grad- 
wally, thengh irregularly, growing milder, end 
those of Europe more severe; and they will contin- 
ue to get worse there for about 300 years, while 
ours will improve.” — Fumily Pioneer and Key. 


. . ee 
LOW FOR CLOVER, &c. 

A correspondent at Selim’s Grove, Pa. says:—*“ 
The practice ol turning over heavy growths of clo- 
ver is gaining very rapidly in Middie Pa., and its 
advantages to the farmer was very apparent wher- 
ever the system is pursued, The task, however, of 
plowing in heavy clover, isa difficult and tedious 
one, owing to the fact of our hevirg here no plow 
which will run under such circumstances without 
choaking or clogging go mneh as to render it neces- 
ry every few rods to clear the plow of the tangled 
clover or havea boy witha firk to keep it clear, 
Even with all this expense, the clover wil! not be 
completely covered, and the furrow s'ices: will be 
»roken and irregular. The object of this communi- 
cation ie to ask whether you are acquainted with a- 
ny plow by the ue of which, the above difficulties 
We wanta plow which will run 
in heavy tangled clover without clogging—which 
shall turn a neat unbroken furrow stice, and by lay- 
ing i! flat, completely cover up tive clover, 

“One more inquiry. Are you acquainted with 
any j low which possessing the above properties u- 
nites with them the quality of turning the furrow 
sl'ces all one way, being a right & left hand plow, 
We conceive the matter of having the whole field 
turned in one direction as of great importance. It 
wonld have no«p-n or dead furrows; it would shve 
the time consumed in walking the horses across the 
ends of the lands in order to comrience the next 
furrow; and in harrowing it wou!d also be of advan- 
tage, for being thus plowed, you may without any 
trouble, keep every spire of grass out of sight; and 
leave the Jand in the finest condition possible.” 

The best plow we have seen, or used, for turning 
a perfectly flat furrow, isthe Worcester plow (Rog- 
eles & Mason's slhough Pronty and Mears’ for flat 
But we know of no 
plow which will pass through heavy lodged clover. 
WN clog. ~ vr’ pormrery erepe are 
adopted. Ifthe clover stand erect, passing a heav- 
y roller over it, in the direction the plow is to ron, 
will lay it smooth and obviate many of the above 
difficulties. Ifthe clover is badly lodyed or tangled 
it has been found a good planto give it a therongh 
harrowing Inthe same direction, as this will strai- 
If either 


9 wevrte Oe oer 


of plowir g in landsis obvious, 
As aright and lef hand, orside hill plow, there 


is nothing equal to Mooer’s Ithaca plow, for ease of 


Craft and perfection of work: and unlike the common 
side hill plows, it works exceeding we!l on level or 
plain land. Inthe use which we have seen made 
of this plow, it did not lay the furrows as flat 
as the Worcester plow, which in plowing in Clover 
would be an objection, while on some soils, it 
would be a decided recommendation. 

Our experience, and that of many farmers in the 
wheat growing districts of New-York, would lead 
.s to feeding off the clover, afer it had attsined a 
heavy growth, by sheep, or rather breaking it and 
trampling it down; previous to the use of the plow, 
We prefer sheep toany other animal for this pur- 
pose, asthe clover will be fed or trampled mcre e- 
qually, and all the manure will be left on the field. 
But however the clover may be nsec, we can assure 
our Pennsylvania friends, that by its liberal nse, 
they are in the same way of enriching their farms 
and themselves. —Albarny Cuitivator. 


—<——— 
STEAM PLOW. 
We find the following in the ‘Planter’s Banner,’ a 








dry. May 11. A warm day; the first this spring. |The earth has a most beautiful face. The Eng: 
16. The cherry trees are blooming. 19. The grass } lish grass is now set and grows more than at any 
is forward. 24. A delightful warm day; but, 31.|time this year, and there has been no frost yet. 
Cold weather. There has oeen but one warm, and | Qefober. Pleasant weather most of the month. 31. 
one hot day, all this spring. June 5. Charming hot.! 4 surprising warm summers day. November 1, 2. 
7. Maystorm. 14. Raw cool. 25. A happy grow-| Two other such days. 9,13. Cold. 14. Moderate 
ing season. July 2. A frost. 18. A deluge of rain again. 17. A great storm of snow. 29. Geese 
Cherries begin to be ripe. 31. Itisso wet a sea- | and chickens plenty at 2s. a pound, turkeys 28. (d.* 
son, we are in nohaste to cutour grass. .fugust.|Cold weather. December 5. Butter 58. a lb. A 
A fruitful summer, especially in pasturing and hay. | moderate month for December. 

September 1. Abundance of pidgeons. 18. Gale of| 1767,—Janwary 6. A deluge of rain has carried 
wind that blew down the appies, &c. 26. Won- away most of the snow. 11. Snow. 13. More rain. 
der of a hot day. 30. No frost yet. October 18. The last snow entirely carried away. 17. More 
No frost yet. 22. Charming day. 30. Cold wea-|snow, 21. The roads are allice again. 26, More 


paper printed at Franklin, La. We cannot doubt 
| that eventual'y, the obstacles that have yet preven- 
ited the success of the steam plow, will be an over- 
| come, and the cultivation of our rich and vast prai- 
| ries effected mainly by its use, The grand difficul- 
| ty 80 far, has been, not to create the pow er, but to 
| make power effective. 
great weight, it is fuund thatthe wheels of the en- 
gine will frequently slide on their circumference; 
this is sometimes seen on raifroerds, If Mr. Lar- 
kin has devised a way to make the wheel stick, the 
plows will fellow as a matier of course. The fuail- 
ures in England and Scotlend, have arisen from this 
source; and it has occurred to us while reading ac- 


will 


When required to drag a- 






go out of the beaten track, their ingenuity and skill 
in devising new things, is not exercised in vain. 
This specimen was very handsome—the handsom- 
est stripe we ever saw. Specimens No. 58, (Miss 
Mary Jane Norris, Wayne,) and No. 62, (Josiah 
Norris, Wayne,) were well manufactured, and the 
colors bright, threads closely woven together, and 
the yarn evenly spun and weil twisted. The Com- 
mittee feel bound by the rules of the Society, to 
recommend the premium to one of the two last 
mentioned specimens. After considerable deliber- 
ation we recommend the premium to No. 58, of $1. 
In conclusion, your Committee would make this 
remark, that they feel richly remunerated for the 
time spent in making their examinations. They 
may, and probably have, erredin judgment. Many 
worthy competitors may have been justly aggriev- 
ed. If so, we feel sorry. Rather than discourage 
one, we would encourage “and stir up our whole 
community. We long to see the wheel, loom, and 
needle going in all our habitations. 

The general character of the articles which came 
under our observation was good—No specimens 
unworthy of commendation. Those competitors 
who are unsuccessful should try again. Our motto 
should be * onward.’ 
All which is Respectfully submitted, 

ia ._ J, LITTLE, Jr, . Chairman. 


_ 








tee decided to recommend Piece No. 4, (Mrs. 





ler productions as may be exhibited, 
from the brend scope which their commission seem- 


the premium to William Noyes for his native ap- 
ples, but they would take the liberty of recommend- 
ing a diploma to Mr. Hunt for his fine lot of Rus- 
setts. . 

For your premium on fall apples there were three 
competitors, viz:—William Noyes of Winthrop, 
Nathan Foster of do. and Alfred Chandler do. 
Those exhibited by Mr. Noyes, were a large, fair 
sweet apple, but probably grafted fruit, your com- 
mittee could not designate its true name. Nathan 
Foster exhibited a fine beautiful apple of large size 
and pleasant sub-acid taste. It is a native apple,a 
good bearer and every way worth cultivating. It 
is known by the name of “ Winthrop Greening,” & 
we award to Mr. Foster the Society’s premium for 
the best fall apples. 

Alfred Chandler exhibited two kinds of fall ap- 
ples, one the Franklin Sweeting, an old variety and 
a well known favorite. The other was a large oval 
russett brown apple, & though not quite in season 
is evidently a first rate apple. The tree is repre- 
sented asa good bearer and was first raised by 
Jerry Brown of Winthrop. The misfortunes of 
life hang heavily upon Mr. Brown, his farm and his 
orchard have passed from his hands, and he is sup- 
ported by the publie charity of the town, but as he 
has done a better deed, in being the propagator of 
this new apple, than many who live in splendor and 


round them, your Com. are determined that he shall 
be immortalized, and they therefore ordain and de- 
cree that the id apple shall be called “ Jerry 


receive the hypocritical homage of those who sw~ 


ther. November. Generally moderate this month. 
December. Snows and cold weather, but not more 
than common for the season. 
1760,—January and February. No weather unu- 
sual in winter months. March 13. Pleasant. 17. 
Cold and windy. 23. Snow. 30. The robbin and 
spring birds came a week or ten days sooner than 
usual; so much forwarder is the spring than com- 
mon. April. Several cold days. 27. Severe thun- 
der and lightning. May 1. The trees shoot out 
their leaves. 16. The heart-cherry trees begin to 
blossom (earlier than than last ycar, and then earli- 
er than usual.) 31. No hot weather this spring. 
Indian Corn looks poorly. June 26. There has been 
but 24 hours of hot weather this year. 12. 
Hot weather for a week past. August 12, Hot and 
S ere growing season. Septemer 1. Multi- 
of grasshoppers. 16. Extremely hot. 17. 
Extremely cold. JVovember 8. A gay morning and 
warm day. 14,Snow. 19. Exceoding cold. 23. 
Moderate weather. December 7. Pretty cold. 20. 
Much colder. 26. Calm mornings all this week, 
a moderate th , me days. 
-—January e harbor froze over yester- 
day and to-day. “26. A fine level snow, and enough 
of i Wonder of a month. snow 








Brown” from this time hence forth and forever, 


The drought awfully continues. 12. No on 
wince arnie a aves gory 
Sed: i n the face of i aek ob 





snow. 30. Incomparable sledding. February. A 
cold month. 28 Warm and pleasant. March 3. 
A great rain. 4. Storm. 12. Cold. 17. Charm- 
ing day, good walking. 24, Rainy. 30, We had 
swelts to-day, two coppers a dozen. 31. Charming 
spring-like weather, A.M. April6. The robbins 
came and began to sing. May 12. Strangely cold. 
15. The heat breaks in upon us. 22. The heart 
cherries are in the blow. 27. Cold. June 1L A 
wing season, but poor prospect of grass. 16. 
Cold. 1. Extremely hot, shower in the evening. 
27. No rain since 2ist. 30. Showers. July 20. 
People are concerned about the drought. 23. Great 
showers. 31. Deluge of rain. 4ugust 18. The 
rass grows more than in the spring. 23. Extreme 
Fy bot 26 and 28, the same. Seplember 28. We 
began to dig our potatoes: moderate fall. October 
13. Cold weather. 28. Storm of snow. 30. Char- 
ing pleasant, since the storm. December 14. Snow 
19. w. 21. Exceeding cold; the thermometer 
down to 0. 28. More snow. The snow 4 feet and 
more at Gloucester. : 
*These prices must have been in old tenor. 
(To be continued.) 
_——— 


Our Climate growing milder daring the 


next 300 years: 


R. M. Locke, Erq,, in some recent Lectures in 
New York City, poblished in the Tribune, on Mag- 
netiem, has given a very plausible theory of 


1. | cause of gradual changes in the different climates 


of the earth. He shows ‘that theearth is magne- 
tised by the san inthe direction of its path from 
tropie to tropic, and therefore in the angle of the 
hquity of the eciiptic, or 23° 28° ; that 1 


the magnetic poles, or vortices, inated at the 
same distance from the poles, tha 





counts of their experiments, thet strong spikes of 
proper lengths on the outer surface of the engine 
wheela, by penetrating the earth, would secure their 
advance, when in motion. 

*We had the pleasure,’ says the Editor of the Ban- 
ner, ‘at the recent election in thia parish, of eaeing 
Mr. Larkin’s mode! of a stearw plow, in operation. 
There are two engines which ate attached toa 
square frame, with a boiler between them. Ench 
Engine is attached to the draining wheels, which 
are set in motion something after the manner in 
which the paddie wheels of a steamboat are caused 
toturn. In front there are two guiding wheels, 
which are easily turned by means of a draw whee}, 
The plows are attached to the rear of the machine 
This locomotive was set in motion by Mr. Larkin, 
in the presence ofa large nunberof persons, and 
various opinions were expressed a# to its probable 
success, We heard several intelligent planters say 
they were confident Mr Lark:n’s invention would 
an worall his expectations, In the experiments 
that hive hitherto been made in plowing by steam, 
the great difficulty has been to fied a fulcrum on 
whieh the power of the machne might act. The 
resistance of the plows in the earth, has been 
foned so great, that althongh the power was in the 
machine, still it had not a suffiicient Sulerum 
toact opon. Mr Larkin has taken this difficulty 
into consideration, and he says be can overcome it. 
We sincerely trust he may,.’—Pianter’s Banner. 


¥ 





Note.—If he can’t. we can. We know of a plan 
that will make his steamer draw his plow up hill or 
down hill, on grass ground stubble or gravel, no 
mistake. Now if you Prairie Planters want us to 
fit up an iron horse of any required power to do 





spring. r | i i charm, just fork over the mon- 
. had such tropics are from the equator, of and 1 your ploughing to a 
cember; it began with sowing, and the snow is fore in la:iude 66° S2° north i@ouch, Soe toe So Senn —Se, ie. Fan. 
; “ “3 : 
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. substitute, and far SUPE roe 


OO e____ as 
article, inasmuch as a much great. 


MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 


° ved, and lighted at night; ; : alja very t 
highest state of Titties, concett the town | has been wufficieatly reduced to pulp, it is|to the 
























: : . 4 i ° ion is required to skate uv 

then paid a poll-tax for two thousand nine! near all naked.” with the whole kingdom, so that a man can) pumped into a box, at one side of which, re-| er exertion ee SPO it, and 
Roa > wR . |hundred and fifty-five lay-persons. Iu 1811,; The household-furniture found i a-| travel a hundred miles | more readily, now, | volves a holluw cylinder, of about = feet | consequently the exercise ss 80 much the 
Aa leetigntt olen Se me cage about halfa century before, the number of| mongst the famihes of Colchester than he could ten miles, in the old time; and|in diameter, The a apes of this he te ccanast dacly on emery cote sts of 

cious, never, as a class, indo . : ° : igh- |i i a hone wire guaze, whic welv r alum : 
sel of ideas ; the new views of the relations of | habitant honsekeepers was three hundred|in the more wealthy, of an occas; , a} canal an sea navigation t the weigh-| inder, is com g , : , With 
toads sega dm pineal of the: = meer and ninety; and the whole household furniture | brass pot, a brass A a gri tiest goods, with the greatest facility, from permit the water to pass, arrents the 9a — — - noe. aryh —— — hog's 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the | utensils, clothes, money, cittle, corn, and| or two, and perhaps atowel. Of ¢ each district to the other, and from each town | material, which is taken up on a flannel are. ‘nese are af ogether, and poured 
well informed mind presentattractions, which un-| eyery other property found in the town. was . 1. so that all are enabled to apply | and passed between two pairs of rollers, in | over a zinc covered floor. This is accordin 

oe . . y property . tables we hear nothing. We learg fp the} to the other, pp'y - : conte @ Lead 
pertaerte — t Rearne fee wach 5 fe} valued at £518. 168. 0 3-4d. This valuation| Chronicles of Brantome, a French jorian| their industry to what is most profitable for) order to express the water: It is then in @|to a recipe given! OM paper, and 






pleasures.—Everett. 
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Sovurioy oF THE Question FoR SPECOLATORs, 
Let X = number of cows. 





after | ready to meet the sme 4 Mecnanic? There is nothing disrepe. 


Y= ' sheep. habitin d tt : : {| the revolving cylinder, around which, the pa- | ‘ble in being a mechanic—on the contrary, the 
g that town, and the sort of property | marriage, could purchase a flock- ai of a very moderately wealthy tradesman, of | the € cy , ' ho al - Y, 
Z = cows received for sheep. As $20 was| which each respectively possessed. Ti.e!| sack of chaff to na bis head upon ght | the i lelvestes of the present day, is worth | per. held close by acloth band, is once ee a op pes y= tsar bd Se ex- 
the price of each cow, and $2 of a sheep, we have ‘trades exercised in Colchester were the fol-| himself as well lodged as the lord of more then all the stock of all the different sed. By this operation, the paper is thor- hie brow’—deserves as much consideration cor 


poor! any other i. But — is an inveterate 
-|in the fourteenth century. ; prejudice against mechanics, with those who 
Eng: public conveniences, millions of capital have |a wheel, on the circumference of which | more pride than good sense—and we have a 
beds| been invested, which sums have afforded prof- | blade is fixed, which atevery revolution en-| seen the lip curled with contempt, when an affirms. 
ab-| table labor to millions of workmen. Look at/| counters another blade made fast, aud the pa- | tive answer has been given to the question, ‘is he 
been | the iron trade, which has so large a share in | per is thus cut into sheets of the requisite mechanic oe e =— what grace of person o; 
alth | all public works. In the year 1788, sixty | size. It is then counted into quires, tied in- accomplishment of mind a young man may have, 


. - , - : the fact of his being a mechanic is sufficient to ey. 
; but| thousand tons of cast iron were manufactured. | to reams, a. yt ny clude him from what is falsely termed the fisrt on. 


artai e 28, the amount of the produce | are cut in two, : ciety, particularly amon oung females. 

The or ton six hundred thousand tons. |The number ofsheets cut per minute is about wed pam pediiection for ay is called nat 

ich we! A large portiow of this enormous increase | twenty-five, and the average number of reams | men, and too often sacrifice the happiness of their 

atten- | has been applied to the internal improvement about sixty-five or seventy per day. The) lives by connecting themselves with men who have 
quantity of straw used, is about 600 pounds a | no other recommendation than that of being too |s. 

day, making a ready market fur much that is|2Y to work. Now all distinctions save those be. 

estimate | raised in the vicinity. To those who are de- | ‘Wee? merit and demerit, are perfectly ridiculous in 


Z\5 1 9— 10X+4-5Z 
(X + 3)212= gr 
Do. of sheep, (572 ap ON See: 

Amount received for X+4-Z cows, 30 X +- 30Z 


& Y—7Z sheep, 3Y—21Z. Hence our equation, 
30X-+30Z-+4+8Y—21Z— (= 5?) 


OX) 
32 


f you look at a small town, of the present day | of the people, if they had been ej 
here such a variety of occupations are car-/|cleauliness never exists without a 
ried on, “ou will find that each tradesman has| possession of domestic convenienc 
——|a considerable stock of commodities, abun-| people of England, in the days of 
; dance of furniture and utensils, clothes in/ are speaking, were not famed for th . 
—44 1-16=1400.) Removing de- plenty, some plate, books, and many articles|tion to this particular. Thomas a Becket|of the country, in water-pipes, gas-pipes, 
noininators we have 960X+-960Z-+-96Y —672Z— “han capnadaae a eth A erie fhe was reputed extravagantly nice, t he | bridges, — 
80X —40Z—10Y-+35Z—1410—44800. Trans we Same ane Mecuanics Ke ; ré'yreg every-day with clean| But to allow us to . ; . : _|# country where all are regarded as equal by the 
te peru | Chester. of the “Yhat many places, at that | Eighth, Erasmus, a sokemed schiine OT! of this country, we mu : prulation cous, of spsing, SOY, Lavon ewe seine | 2WS—and nothing is inore contemptible than to xt. 


ing & uniting, we Nave 880X | 80x-}s00 mm—svet! ter strangers. ; " : ‘ tempt w discriminate bet 
Eliminating X by, multiplying equation (1) by 44)time, were much poorer than Colchester,|!tolland, who visited England, complains! points of comparison, which may enable us to| out at another, made into paper, ready dried | chanics. There is nothing in nt a se We 
estimate the astonishing extent of this produc- | and cut, without the intervention of any per- eee Walch 


we have 880X-++-S8Y==14000 ; subtracting we have|there can be no doubt; for here we see the | that the nastiness of the people wasthe cause nape the mechanic from cultivating his mind. 
tion and accumulation, more accurately, ev-|son,—or to those who are pleased to see the | bei ’ 


283Z—2Y=2210 division of labor was pretty extensive, and| of the frequent plagues that destroyed them; ; ( ' ing moral and upright in his deportment ; or ob. 
Y—141Z—11054+2 that is always a proofthat production is go-| and he says, ‘their floors are commonly of| en, than from the individual case we have ex- | operation, and improvements in machinery, | taining distinction among his fellow citizens, Nor 
ms 2 hibited. we say, you cannot better spend an hour, 


ng forward, however imperfectly, We see, |clay, strowed with rushes, under which lie, 0 is there any thing in a profession which necessar,- 
than in a visit to a paper mill.—Hemp. Enq 
—i 


= 





form a tolerable 


Substituting T for the fractions Y=141Z—1105 | 190, that the tradesmen were connected with | unmolested, a collection of beer, Eyes» frag- ly refines the manners ; purifies the heart, and par. 

_— 4_o7_7—7— sai manufactures, in the ordinary use of the term; | ments, bones, spittle, excrements ¢f dogs and 

thes See 1| apigyeny volng or there would not have ibe the dyer, the| cats, and of Every thing that is nauseous,’ 

whatever to the indeterminate T which willrender | glover, the linendraper, the tanner, the wea-| The elder Scaliger, another scholat who 

X, Y andZ positive, we have T=5, Z—=10, placing | ver, and the woolcomber. There must have |}came to England, abuses the people fot giv- 

this value of Z in equation for Y, we have Y=1410| been a demand , for articles of ying ng eer to ~— his hands. 

—1103-4-3. * ing 5 Y=310. merce, too in this town, or we should not| Glass vessels were scarce, and pottery was 

“aes esha te ty Pn olga have had the spice-seller. Yet, with all) almost wholly unknown, The Earl of North- 

ot ae : f for drivi these various occupations, indicating consid- | umberland, whom we have mentioned, break- 
roof.—Amount of cost for driving cows $60,00 | -. - : 

,| siderable profit able industry, when compar-| fasted on treachers and dined on pewter.— 

do. do, = oA cheep C5,908 ed with earlier stages in the history of this| While such universal slovenlincss prevailed, 

Expenses on the road, 44,063 country, the whole stock of the town was val-|as Erasmus has described, it is not likely 

——— | ued at little more than five hundred pounds. | that much attention was generally paid to the 

$190.00 | Nor let it be supposed that this smallness of| cultivation of the mind. Before the inven- 


[Concluded next Week | 


—_>— 

THE FLUTE PLAYER. ~Fire-rroor Woop.—Doctor Fuehs, mem- 

The celebrated Vauconson invented an/ber of the Academy of Science at Munich, 
Automaton Flute-player, of which there is a/has discovered a composition by which he 
minute description in the Memoirs of the Roy-| renders wood incombustible; the composition 
al Academy of Sciences at Paris, by which it is made of granulated earth and an alkali. 
appears that the figure was about five feet and | To obtain it the inventor says, you must dis- 
a half high, and was placed upon a square|solve some moist gravelly earth, which has 
pedestal, which concealed a portion of the| been previously well washed and cleansed 
machinery. The air entered the body by | from any heterogeneous matter, in a solution 
three separate pipes, into which it was con- | of caustic alkali. This mixture has the prop- 
veyed by nine pairs of bellows, which expa..-| erty of not becoming decomposed by fire or 
ded and contracted in regular succession by | water. When spread upon wood, it forms a 


ticularly qualifies for distinction. 
Some of the ablest men in the world have belong. 
ed to both classes,—and great criminals are to £ 
found ineithet, But pride and vanity would draw 
8 line of separation, and inferiority is attempted to 
be stamped upon the mechanic ; not because of hie 
ignorance or want of character, but from his follow. 
ing an occupation which requires boarding school 
misses, who may themselves be indebted for their 
importance to the lap-stone or the needle. To 
please such, and to be ranked among gentlemen 
youths are raised in idleness, and die in poverty. — 
It is a great mistake in parents to yield to this 
weakness. It is their duty to provide their song 
with means of future support, not by leaving them 


Amount received for 194-10 cows at $50 per head capital can be accounted four by the difference | tion of printing, at the time of the valuation | means of a steel axis turned by clock-work. vitreous coat, and is proof against the two el- papees woe ea ego Y eiving them 
0—70 sl head 720 in the standard of money; for £518, of the|of Colchester, books in manuscript, from| ‘These bellows performed their functions with-|ements. The building committee of the roy- ser yoda Noe habite chich ne ~ eal industrious, 

do. —s for 31 sheep at $3 per “$1580 time of Edward the Third, would amount on-| their extreme costliness, could be purchased | out any noise, which might have discovered | al theatre have twice publicly tried the com- independence. The wheel of Time a them 
Deducting expenses = $190 | !y to £1450, of our present money* We may |onty by princes. The royal library of Paris, |the means of conveying the air into the ma- | pysition on two small buildings of six or eight turning, and its revolutions elevate oe essionsl 
—__—| indeed satisly ourselves of the smal! extent of|in 1378, consisted of nine hundred and nine|chine. The three tubes that received the air| feet in length, and a proportionate height; | men, and precipitates to the bottom the foolish and 

Leaves $1400| the capital of individuals at that day, by re-| volumes; an extraordinary number. The | from the bellows passed into three small reser-|the one was covered with the composition, |improvident. The scene is continually shifting; 


and men are like the buckets in a well, as one de- 
scends another rises—alternately full and empty. 
“The wealthy to-day are the poor of tomorrow; 
They rise up in joy and sink down in soriow. 
And this is greatly owing to the ambitious desire 
of out-ranking others.—They seek happiness jn 
fleeting shadows ; forgetful that 


‘Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow.’ 


It is true that the mechanic, like other men, is 
subject to the mutations of fortune—but he has al- 


voirs in the trunk of the figure, where they | and the other built inthe usual manner. The 
united, and ascending towards the throat, | fire was put equally in the two buildings; the 
formed the cavity of the mouth, which termi-| one which was not covered with the compo- 
nated in two small lips. Within this cavity | sition was consumed, while the other remain- 
was a small movable tongue, which by its mo-| ed perfect and entire. The cost of this pro- 
tion, at proper intervals, admitted the air or|cess is very insignificant, compared to its 
intercepted it in its passage tothe flute. ‘The | great utility, being about two franes three cen- 
fingers, lips, and tongue derived appropriate |times per hundred square feet. The royal 
movements from a steel cylinder, also turned | theatre at Munich has undergone th's process, 
by clock-work. It was divided into fifleen e-| having about 400,000 square feet; the ex- 


same library now comprises upwards of four 
hundred thousand volumes. But it may fair- 
ly be assumed, that where one book could be 
vbiained, in the fourteenth century, by per- 
sons of the working classes, tour hundred 
thousand may be as easily obtained now.— 
Here, then, was a privation, which existed 
five hundred years ago, which debarred our 
aneestors from more profit and pleasure, than 
the vant of beds, and chairs, and linen; and 


which answers the conditions of the question. ferring to the inventory of the articles upon 
He purchased 19 cows, 310 sheep at the half which the tax we have mentioned was laid at 
way place, he then exchanged 70 sheep for 10 cows. se iii a 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 8. eecmgnta tine: 0 wtdiagy)” “amet eliadperepatpaatee 
valued at one shilling. ‘They altogether con- 
sisted of two broadaxes, an adze, a square, 
4} ‘ “ing and a navegor, orspoke-shave. Rough work 
Substitute for Glue and Caulkin : must the carpenter have been able to perform 
The remarkable properties of anew cement | 41} these humble instruments; but, then, let 
have lately been tried by the master ship-| it he remembered, that there was little capi- 


wrights at Woolwich, England, by advice of 
the lords of admiralty. The experiments 
were highly interesting, and the results very 
important. Two pieces of African wood, 
called teak, very difficult to join by glue, on 
account of its oily nature, had a coating ol 


the composition, in a boiling state, applied, | 


and shortly afterwards bolts and screws were 
attached to the end of each piece, and the 
power of a Bramah’s hydraulic engine appli- 


ed, to the extent of nineteen tons, when the 
chatn or vie, withuwe ite atig, fetuot perceplible 


strain where the joining had been made. A 
still larger chain, of one and a half inches in 
diameter, was then applied, which broke with 
a strain of twenty-one tons, also without ef- 
fect upon the cement! a 

Four pieces of hard wood were then joined 
together, weighing collgctively over four 
thousand four hundred pounds, and carried to 
thé top of the shears in the dock yard, seven- 
ty-six feet high, and precipitated upon the 
hard granite wall below, without the joints 
yielding in the stightest manner! 

A number of oak plank, eight inches thick 
and sixteen inches square, were then united 
with the cement, together, eight feet in 
height and eight feet in length, of the size of 
a first rate ship of war, without any thing 
else in the form of a bolt, or security of any 
kind, and it was set up as a target at the butt, 
in the masses, in the presence of the officers 
of artillery, &c. Several shots were then 
made into the cemented planks, the effects of 
which were wonderful. They tore the wood 
to pieces bul had no effect upon the cement. A 
hole six inches in diameter was then bored 
in the centre of the target and a three and a 
half pounder shell inserted and exploded by a 
slow match, which tore the wood into small, 
splinters wilnout in the least separating the com- 
position. 

A valuable property ofthis composition, in 
addition to it wonderful tenacity, it is said 
to be its capability of expansion in warm cli- 
mates, like India rubber, and yet it will not 
become brittle under the coldest temperature. 
It is not surprising that it has become a great 
favorite with naval officers, as it is so clean 
as to resemble very much the French polish. 

The valwe of the composition on board of 
vessels at sea may be illustrated by another 
experimenttried with it. Eight pieces of 
wood, in the form of a mast, were joined to- 
gether and a strain applied to another mast 
ef an entire piece of wood, when the latter 


tal to pay him for finer work, and that very 
little fine work was consequently required. 
The three hundred and ninety housekeepers 
of Colchester then lived in mud huts, with a 
rough door and no chimney. Harrison, 
speaking of the manners of a century later 
than the period we are describing, says,— 
‘‘There were very few chimneys, even in 
capital towns: the fire was laid to the wall, 
and the smoke issued out at the roof, or duor, 


or window. The houses were watiled, and 
plasterea over wu cay; au an tue 


and utensils were of wood. The people slept 
on straw pallets, with a log of wood for a pil- 
low.’”’” When this old historian wrote, he 
mentions the erection of chimneys as a mod. 
ern luxury. We had improved little upon 


chimneys. In theirtime, Alcuin, an abbot 
who had ten thousand vassals, writes to the 
Emperor at Rome, that he preferred living 


Italy. This was inthe ninth century. Five 
hundred years had made little difference in 
the chimneys of Colchester. The nobility 
had hangings against the walls, to keep out 
the wind, which crept in through the crevices 
which the builder’s bungling art had left; 
the middle orders had no hangings. Shaks- 
peare alludes to this rough building of hous- 
es, even in this time: 
“Imperial Cesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole, to keep the wind away.” 
Even the nobility went without glass to their 
windows, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. ‘Of old time,” says Harrison, “our 
countrie-houses, instead of glasse, did use 
much lattice, and that made either of wicker, 
or fine rifts of oak, in checkerwise.”” When 
glass was introduced, it was fora long time 
so scarce, that at Alnwick Castle, in 1567, 
the glass was ordered to be taken out of the 
windows, and laid up in safety, when the lord 
was absent. 
The mercer’s stock-in-trade, at Colchester, 
was much upon a level with the ecarpenter’s 
tools. It was somewhat various, but very 
limited in quantity. The whole comprised a 
piece of woolen cloth, some silk and fine lin- 
en, flannel, silk purses, gloves, girdles, leath- 
er purses, and needle-work; and it was alto- 
gether valued at £3; or £3, of our present 
money. There appears to have been anoth- 
er dealer in cloth and linen in the town, 
whose store was equally scanty. We were 
not much improved in the use of linen, a cen- 


our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in the article of 


in his smoky house, to visiting the palaces of 


probably, if this privation had continued, and 
men, therefore, had not cultivated their un- 
derstandings, they would not have learnt to 
give any really profitable direction to their 
labor, and we should still have been as scan- 
tily supplied with furniture and clothes, as the 
good people of Colchester, of whom you have 
been reading. 

Now, let us compare the Culchester of the 
nineteenth century, with the Colchester of 


hen aid" the Bhied, 
chester numbered three hundred and fifty- 
nine houses of mud, without chimneys, and 
with latticed windows. In the reign of Will- 
iam the Fourth, it has six hundred and twelve 
houses, each at arent above ten poeunds.— 
The houses below ten pounds are not men- 
tioned in the return from which we derive 
this information. Houses of ten pounds a 
year and upwards are, as you know, com- 
monly built of brick, and slated or tiled; se- 
cured against wind and weather; with glazed 
Windows and with chimneys; and geuerally 
well ventilated. The most of these houses 
are supplied, as fixtures, with a great num- 
ber of conveniences, such as grates, and cup- 
boards, and fastenings. To many of such 
houses, gardens are attached, wherein are 
raised vegetables and fruits, that kings cowld 
not cominand two centuries ago. Houses 
such as these are composed of several rooms, 
—not of one room only, where the people 
are compelled to eat and sleep, and perform 
every office, perhaps in company with pigs 
and cattle, —but of a kitchen and ofien a par- 
lor, and several bedrooms. These rooms are 
furnished with tables, and chairs, and beds, 
and cooking-utensils. There is ordinarily, 
too, something for ornament and something 
for instruction,—a piece or two of china, sil- 
ver spoons, books, and not unfrequently a 
watch or clock. The useful pottery is ahun- 
dant, and of really elegant forms and colors; 
drinking- vessels of glass are not uncommon. 
The inhabitants are not scantily supplied 
with clothes. The females are decently 
dressed, having a constant change of linen, 
and gowns of various patterns & degrees of 
fineness. Some, even of the humbler classes, 
are not thought to exceed the proper appear- 
ance of their station if they wear silk. ‘The 
men have decent working habits, strong shoes 
and hats, and a respectable suit for Sundays, 
of cloth ofien as good as is worn by the high- 
est in the land. Every one is clean; for no 


Col- fingers, by 


qual parts, which, by means of pegs pressing | pense of which was about 4 or 5000 francs. 


upon the ends of fifteen different levers, cau- 
sed the other extremities to ascend, Seven of 
these levers directed the fingers, having wires 
and chains fixed to their ascending extremi- 
lies, which being attached to the fingers, cau- 
sed them to ascend in proportion as the other 
extremity was pressed down by the motion of 
the cylinder, and tice versa; thus the ascent 
or descent of one end of a lever produced a 
imi soont t in the corre 

g os Tees et ine he t ule 
was occasionally opened or stopped, as it 
might have been by a living performer. 
Three of the levers served to regulate the 
ingress of the air, being so contrived as to o- 
pen and shut the three reservoirs above men- 
tioned, by means of valves, so that more or 
less strength might be given, and a higher or 
lower note produced. The lips were direc- 
ted by four levers, one of which opened them 
to give the air a free passage; the other con- 
tracted them; the third drew them backward; 
and the fourth pushed them forward; the lips 
were projected upon that part of the flute 
which received the air, and by. the different 
metions already mentioned, properly modified 
the tune. The remaining lever was employed 
in the direction of the tongue, which it easily 
moved, so as to open or shut the mouth of the 
flute. The just suceession ofthe several mo- 
tions performed by the various parts of the 
machine, was regulated by the following sim- 
ple contrivance:—the extremity of the axis of 
the cylinder terminated, on the right side, by 
an endless screw, consisting of twelve threads 
each placed at the distance of an eighth of an 
inch from the other. Above the screw was 
fixed a piece of copper, and in it a steel pivot 
which falling in between the threads of the 
serew, obliged the cylinder to follow these 
threads; and thus, instead of turning directly 
round, it was continually pushed on one side. 
Hence, if a lever were moved by a peg placed 
on the cylinder, in any one revolution it could 
not be moved by the same peg in the succee- 
ding revolution because the peg would be an 
eighth of an inch beyond it. by the lateral 
motion of the cliynder. Thus by an artifici- 


al disposition of these pegs in different parts | possessed the art of changing the color of the 
of the cylinder, the statue was made, by the | hair. 
successive elevation ofthe proper levers, to| persons appeared more active and improved 
exhibit all the different motions ofa flute-play-/in health, and their gray hairs changed into 
er. 


-—@oe— 
Paper Making. 


- — 
AMERICAN SHEET IRON. 


The article of sheet iron is #0 general and|° 


important in its uses, that any improvement in 
its manufacture is of interest to every body, 
and it is with much pleasure that we have an 
improvement to notice, extraordinary in its 
kind. The best qualities of sheet iron have 
always been brought from the shops of Russia. 


fisither England. Sweden, nor any* of the 
uropean iron-manufacturing countries have 


been able to acquire the secret of its beauty 
of finish, color, or fineness, or to produce any 
thing like it, although every effort of skill and 
science has been exhausted to attain that ob- 
ject. 

We have seen specimens of sheet iron 
made by the Messrs. Wood, of the Juniata 
iron works, Pennsylvania, which imitatés 
vey nearly the Russia article, both in color 
and beauty of finish. The sheets had the 
spring or warp of the American rolled sheet, 
and on being worked were found to have the 
usual attributes of good American iron, that 
is, it worked bettef across the grain than 
with the grain, in turning seams. Of course, 
it being rolled, left the fibres lengthways of 
the sheet, a defect which may be overcome, 
now that the secret of the polish and color is 
obtained. We saw two or three articles made 
from it atthe stove and furniture store of 
Rosgsoom & Co., in Market street, which 
compared well with that of the Russian ma- 
terial. " 

The perfection of this article by our coun- 
trymen will be an invaluable acquisition to 
the resources and wealth of the nation, and 
we hail this as the sure precurser of that per- 
fection.—.V. Y. State Mechanic. 


eon ' ’ 
ANCIENT STEAM BaTHS.—An interesting al- 


legory of the ancients has reference to water; 
the fable of Medea, who it was said, by boil- 
ing old people, made them young again, re- 
ferred to warm or vapor baths, which she in- 
vented, and into which she infused fragrant 
herbs: in other words, the ‘patent medicated 
vapor baths’ of the present day. She also 


When, therefore, by her fomentations, 
ringlets of jet, the belief in her magic powers 


became irresistable; and when, at length, her 
apparatus, i. e., the cauldrons, wood and fire, 


ways a resource—a something to break the severity 


of his fall—for whilst not deprived of his physical 
powers, he carries in his hande the powers of recov- 


For a female a soft, smal] hand, may be deem 4 
a beavty—but in a man it is no recommendati 1 
with persons of good sense—and yetan effeminatc, 
lisping ignoramus. with the dirty appendage of im- 
perial and mustache, will be received into society 
from which the intelligent and honorable mechanic 
isexcluded. This would be a matter too insignifi- 
cant for notice, were it not that it has a pernicious 
imfluence over the minds of the younger portion of 
the community, male and female.—Old Dominion. 








EXTRAORDINARY MECHANICAL INVENTIO®.— 
At a late meeting of the British Association 
in Manchester, ‘the lion of the exhibition,’ 
was u machine for the working, or forging of 
iron, steel, &c. This truly surprising ne- 
chine is quite portable, occupying only 
space of 3 feet by 4 feet, and is purely origi- 
nal in principal, as well as practical in its ap- 
plication, Jt may be worked by steam or 
water power, and when moved by the former, 
as wasthe case gt the exhibiim it made 
650 blows, or impressions per minute. There 
are five or six sets of what may be called an- 
vils and swages in the machine, each varying 
in the size. The speed and correctness wih 
which the machine completes its work, is per- 
fectly astonishing, and must be seen in order 
that its capabilities in this respect may be 
duly appreciated; for instance, when it wes 
put into motion for the purpose of producinz 
‘what is known as a roller, with a coupling 
square upon it (and which had to be afler- 
wards turned and fluted) the thing was accom- 
plished in fifty seconds, of course at one heat, 
to the astonishment of the bystanders. But 
what appeared as the most extraordinary pa! 
ofthe affair, was, that the coupling square 
was produced direct from the machine, §° 
mathematically correct, that no labor can 
make it more! The machine will perform 
the labor of three men and their assistants oF 
strikers, and not only so, but complete its 
work in a vastly superior manner to that ¢x- 
ecuted by manual labor. For engineers, 
machine makers, smiths in general, file mak- 
ers, bolt and screw mokers, or for any des- 
cription of work parallel or taper, it is most 
specially adapted; and for what is technically 
known as reducing, it cannot possibly have 
a successful competitor—in proof of which it 
may be stated, that a piece of round iron, | 
3-4: inches in diameter, was reduced to 8 
square of 3-8 inch, 2-feet & inches long at 


ow a 


Ye. 


first gave away! Ship carpenters will, there- 
fore, find no difficulty in effecting repairs at 
sea, with this extraordinary cement at hand. 
Nor is its value confined to the above or na- 


tury later. We learn from the Earl of North- 
umberland’s household book, whose family 
was large enough to consume one hundred 


house, above the few hovels which still de- 
form the land, is without soap and wer for 
washing, and it is the business of the females 


one heat. The merit of this invention be- 
longs, it is is said, toa gentleman at Boston, 
of the name of Ryder,—»4merican Traviler, 


Bratified, in visiting the pa- fec., were discovered, which she had sedulous- 


Mr I. Willets about three ly concealed, it was supposed that her patients 


per manufactory o to observe the| Were in reality boiled. From Ovid, it seems 


miles south of this village, 





. aud sixty gallons of mustard, during the Win-|to take cure that the linen of the family is : i maki she had the v0 sulpher ales, Soot 
ral purpos ‘bot X mas ecome equal ter wih ceil men that only teveny[enstamly washed The des alae wn | te Sefer tte eas fate [ned inthe care of con, the ther of her| SURE 1 DRUM WELL? | 
pro ae ells of linen were allowed for a year’s con-|iversally receive instruction in some publi babit usband Jason: | aders, 
Mpg bod ga are necessary, as it is insolu- sumption. Io the-fourteenth century, none establidhioenss dat dion ton liber ate day = ~ h we are inthe daily of making ne itaatenaal Many of your re doubiless, have reed 


Its cost is only about half that 
t iii of common glue. The great saving, too, by 
its universal adoption, and the important uses 
to which it may be applied, are incalculable. 
A Mr. Jeffrey is the inventor, and the com- 
position consists of shellac and India rubber, 
dissolved in naptha, in certain proportions.— 
NM. Y. State Mechanic. 


Nors.—We do not know but this may be a new 


the anecdote of the justly celebrated mer 
chant of Boston, Billy Grey. as he was fe- 
miliarly called; but lest all your readers may 
not have seen it, I will fg the liberty t 
give the substance here. When Mr. Gray 
was comowtig advanced in po. he - 
one day superiniending a piece of carponte 
rete ree em. Ny agli permived 
to escape his vigilant eye; he had occasin 
to reprimand the man who was performing 't, 
for not doing his work well. carpenter 
turned upon bim; he and ‘‘Billy” being 
known to each other in their youth—and said, 
‘Billy Gray, what do you preaume to scold 
me for? you area rich man, ‘tis true, bu. 
did'nt I know you when you were nothing 
but a drummer?” Well, sir, did'nt | drum 
well, eh, did'nt I drum well?” The carpenter 
was silenced, and went on to do his work 

Artirictat Tor.—Much has been said a-| betier, Bly 
early and continued lang 


an 
to act pet > of always drumming 
well, or aeurvtn of doing every thing as ¥ 


but the clergy and nobility wore white linen. 
As industry increased, and the cleanliness of 
the middle classes increased with it, the use 
of white linen became more general. But, 
even at the end of the next century, when 
printing was invented, the paper-makers had 
the greatest difficulty in procuring rags for 
their manufacture; and so careful were the 
— 5 ople of every class to preserve their line 
application of India rubber and shellac, but the that nighties were never worn. Lines 
compound itself is not new. Our friend, the Jate| was so dear, that Shakspeare makes Falstaff’s 
L. L. Macomber, while residing in Gardiner in this | Shirts eight shillings an ell. The more sum-| climate, from which we have imported 
nef county, invented and patented such a composition | Ptuous articles of a mercer’s stock were treas- | the productions, too, of distant regions, such 

i ten ortwelve yearsago. He applied it to the stiff. |U'€d in rich families, from generation to gen- | 88 spices, and \ 
th ening of hats, coating weavers harness, and ren- riers and even the eae the nobility almost by the humblest in 

dering substances water proof—Ep. Mr. Fan. id not disdain to mention their wills a| Fuel, also, of the best quality, is abundant, 


. particular article of clothing, which they Jef | and 4 
Improvement in food, Clothing, and 


is over, the father thinks the time a- 
bly a, burns a candle, to enable 
im to read a or the newspaper. | 
food which is ordinarily ede: 5 af the 
best quality. Wheaten bread is no Wager 
confined to the rich; animal food 1s not nec- 
essarily salted, and salt meat is used princi 
pally as a variety; vegetables of many sorts 
are plenteous, - every market, and these, by 
a succession of care, are brought to higher 
perfection than in the countries of mre geil 


She lustrates thrice with sulphur, water, fire, 
7 7 * * * * * . * 


His feeble frame resumes the youthfal air, 
A glossy brown, his hoary head and hair, 
The meagre paleness from his aspect fled, 
persons, at And in its room sprang up a red. 

i labor, Hutthat; This lady was the great 
effected by the introduction 


er article, wi de 
have briefly described the 


pr oe (are erie 
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to the use of a daughter or a friend. The| If we 

rien! old coat of a baker a into the| modern E 

olchester valuation; nor is this to be won-| striking contrast. Water i 

( Continued.) at, when we find that even the soldiers into every atect, but inte every houve;, the 

oe : *Eden’s Convertible Value of the a family 

In the reign of Edward the Third, Cole-| prin ny ney iinory of the Poor. without bustle or un : 
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ht to be dune, and mt by halves; and the 


of that day, and to assomb'e in their respective places 


cath an chat he died worth bis millions. of | public worship, te eng ge in religions eercives su 


eoveral anecdotes connected with li: habits 


early rising, untiring industry, personal |cieles wpon which they ‘est. 


supervision of his immense business, and the 


A number of years since, 1 heard Me e. 
om bis nephew, who received his mercan- | enjoyment 
ducation in bis uncle’s counting house, ing 


our ation to disseminate 


of a kind Providence, let us not forget those 
less favored ; but may our sympathies be 


clock-work manner in which everything about | ative to the sufferings, and our hands open to the wants 


had to move—indeed, always e 

» This is a text from which much, 
wal might be deduced to the advantage of 
eet farmer. Let us, one and all, endeav- 
. through the coming year to drum better 
than we have ever drummed before; and an 
increased reward to our labors will be the 
gure result. —Aloany Cultivator. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 




















We sce the following account of the drawing 
match at the Worcester Cattle Show, on the 12th, 
in the Boston Cultivator. 

« At the drawing match, 22 teams entered for 
the prizes. The loads drawn consisted of two tons 
of stones, and the way they were handled by these 
young teams did great credit to the enterprising 
farmers of Worcester, while this conclusively prov- 
ed how much the value and usefulness of the ox 
may be improved by proper care and training.” 

Two Tons!! why that is’nt a load for a pair of 
Kennebec calves. 

We saw Peleg Haines, of Readfleld, at the’ 
drawing match at the Kennebec Cattle Show the 
other day, hitch his single yoke of oxen onto a 
joad that weighed Six Tons, Five Honprep ann 
Nixi.ty, and walked them up a hill justas easy as 
you would a wheel barrow. When he got in the 
steepest part of the way, he stopped them a moment 
just to show the spectators how easy they could 
start itagain. Atthe word they started forward 
as readily as they did at the bottom—no wringing 
or twisting or any fuss about it. None of the ox- 
en drew up less than 8500 lbs (Four tons five hun- 
dred.) J.W. Haines, of Hallowell, had a yoke 
there that would probably have hauled the same 
joad that Peleg Haines’ did, had they been a little 
more used to the road and Jess shy of the great 
concourse of people that surrounded them. We 
understand that they efterwards started a larger 
load on « drag than Peleg’s did. 

If the Worcester boys want to see cattle haul, 
they must come to Kennebec. 





Respoxsisitiry.—lIf a man is not fit to hold an 
offi-e of: e he is married, he ie not fit to be married. 
— Fitchburg Sent. 


Troe. Andthena man who is married, already 
holds as important an office as is to be found in any of 
the united stutet.— Barre Gas. 


To be sure he does : and the responsibilities will 
rest apon him. — Fitchburg Sent. 


Aye, and the way they'll clamor for the loaves and 
fishes will be @ caution to demagugues.—Me. Far. 

AmBrtrion,—travels on a road too nariow for 
friendship. —£x. Paper. 

And too crooked fer love.— Picayune, 

And too rugged for honesty.— Pitts. Chron. 

And too dark for science —Am. Mech. 

Aad too low fora Christian. — Maine Farmer. 

—>—— 

Ecvections.— Many of the States have had their 
Gubernatorial and other elections. From such re- 
turns as we have received, we Jearn that in New- 
Jersey the Whigs have carried the day.—In Geor- 
gia the Democrats are ttiumphant—in Pennsylva- 
nia, the Democrats.—In Wisconsin, the Whigs. 

—eO0— 
A pocerret Bucoiic, on a noting ResutTtTer 
to “Fun anp Appwes.” 
Samvet Woop, Jr., Esq,.—Sin, 

Last week I sent you down some fruit, well know- 


ing it was good, 


_ And told you I would be your friend, while you 


were Samuel Wood. 

And you replied in gentl est tones, and strains al- 
most sublime, 

You fed me with your softest corn, and charm’d me 
with your thyme. 

But in what terms shall I rehearse the praise of 
Doctor Holmes ? 

It must be done in epic verse, and music’s loftiest 
tones. 

Gods of the muses! come and sing in your enrap- 
turing lays, 

And make the groves and hilltops ring and, echoing, 
shout his praise ; 

And I will praise your honor’d names with all my 
vocal powers, 

Since I’ve exchanged your sterile plains for these 
delightful bowers. 

And should you come to Mercer’s town, I'd surely 
make you merry, . 

I'd load your doggerel donkey down with all the 
fruit he’d carry. 

O come, O come, O quickly come, while yet Po- 
tona reigns, 

And strew these bowers with fruits and flowers, 
thro’ all the extended plains. 

Old winter's blast is coming fast, old Boreas soon 
will blow, 

The sky with clouds will be o’ercast, the.ground be 
hid in snow ; 

Then come, Ocome, O quickly come, while } t 
Pomona*eigns, 

And strew these ‘bowers with fruits and flowere, 
thro’ all the extended plains. 

I now must close, and seek repose, for darkness 
veils the sky, 

I've no more time to sport in rhyme, so now m 
friend goed bye. Cares Hana. 

Oct. 10, 1842. 
-  ~—<e—— 


State of Maine. 
BY THE GOVERNOR. 


A PROCLAMATION 


FOR THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 

The lapse of another year since our last thanksgiv- 
ing fenival, finds us vejpicing over a fruitfal season and 
abundiat crapa—the general 
0 the coatigeed enjoyment of the blessings of peace. 
he means of education are where enjo Re- 
gion is shedding her benign healthful 


ver anciety, 


tom, | have appointed, with the advice of the Execu-| 
‘ve Council, l HURSDAY, the saveuvesaye t 
of Novesspen next, av a day for PU 

AND PRAISE, 


GIVING 


The the Btete are. therefore. requested: to 
abstain 9 \aborisnd impropar recreation 


prevalence of health, and | f 


-two ; and in the sixty 
ndence of the United 


JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
By tux Governor. 
PHILIP C. JOUMNSON, Secretary of State. 


Disastrovs Fine at Pouttasxn.— The following 
account of a | and destructive fire which took 
plece at Portland on Wednesday night last, is from 
the Advertiser of that city. 

Our city was the scene of a most melancholy and 
disastrous fire last night. It broke out about half- 
past ten, in the cabinet shop of Mr. George Clark, 
on Congress-street, a short distance west of Brown- 
street. The wind was blowing boisterously from 
the northwest, and a long drought bad prevailed. 
The shop was soon enveloped in flames, which 
were driven with great fury upon out-buildings in 
the rear, and upon the capacious stables attached to 
the tavern of Messrs: Stone & Pray. The contents 
of a large lumber yard in the rear were also soon in 
flames. 

The fire soon communicated to the tavern above 
named, a large three-story building on the corner of 
Congress and Brown-streets. ‘This broad sheet of 
flame was irresistibly driven through and over a 
mass of Wooden buildings to the houses of William 
Willis and the late Jacob Knight, on Free-street. 
The firemen were very soon compelled te abandon 
these to the raging element, stillfed and urged on 
by furious blasts of wind. The whole west side of 
Brown-street being thus in flames, the entire line of 
wooden buildings on the east side, the street being 
narrow, was also given up. Communication was 
cut off as speedily as possible, by tearing down buil- 
dings in the rear of the latter portien of the confla- 
gration, by which the large and valuable houses on 
the remainder of the square to Centre-street, were 
preserved. The firemen took their position some 
tume before twelve o'clock, to prevent the flames 
from crossing, or going further down Free-street, 
and here, by dint of most extraordinary exertions, 
they were successful. Most providentially, just at 
midnight, the wind subsided, and the flames were 
confined within the limits we have named, although 
the imminent danger was not past until after two in 
the morning. ‘The house of C. 8. Daveis, Esq., un- 
der acopious and well-directed play of the engines, 
served asa barrier to the further progress of the 
flames, and stands, this morning, a blackened shell 
to attest what the firemen could do and did do, at 
this most critical point. The side toward the flames 
is completely destroyed, while the frontis entire. 

Most of the furniture was taken out of the hou- 
ses destroyed, and a large number of other houses 
were cleared. Scarcely ever has there been a con- 
flagration in the city more threatening, or one at- 
tended with more disaster. The space burn over 
is computed to be nearly 3acres, and Free-street 
one of the most beautiful parts of the city, is a deso- 
lation. Many of the elegant shade trees are de- 
stroyed, and twenty years time will hardly repair 
that loss. 

We want words to describe the energy, the b-ave- 
ry and skillofthe Fire Department. We thought 
we had seen them do their best heretofore, but ‘ast 
night they surpassed themselves. The firemen of 
Portland are competent to every thing but impossi- 
bilities. Their exertions were continued till nearly 
day break. 

The house of Mr. Willie was valued for its asso- 
ciations with the memory of the late Chief Justice 
Parker of Massachusetts, who formerly resided in it 
It was built by the Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Mr. Da- 
veis’s house was one of the ancient and valued 
homesteads of the city, having been bait by his fa- 
ther fifty years ago The elegant three story 
house of the late Mr. Knight was finely adorned 
with shrubbery and shade trees, which are now ob- 
literated. 

The part of Brown-street named in this account 
was heretofore called Beaver-street. 

Mr. Clark states that the apprentices were at 
work in his shep until half past nine o'clock. They 
think the fire caught from the funnel of the stove, 
but this is yet uncertain, and the cause of the fire 
demands 1n examination. Mr, Clark's loss ow the 
building and stock is estimated at $ He had 
a large stock of furniture and lumber @Phand, some 
of which was removed. No insurance on the buil- 
ding or stock. Next to Mr. Clark’s was a two-sto- 
ry building, occupied by a shoemaker and a barber. 
The lumber-yard was well filled with shooks, head- 
ings, &c., owned principally by Butterfield & Small 
aad other traders in Morton's buildings. Loss rough- 
ly estimated at $400—no insurance. 

‘The large hotel on the corner of Brown-street, be- 
longing to the estate of the late Clinton Thayer, was 
insured by the Manufacturers’ Insurance Company, 
Boston, fur $4000. The furniture was insured by 
the Hartford Company, of which Mr. Jeremiah 
Dow is Agent, but was mostly saved. 

The Willis howee was owned by Benj. Willis of 
Boston, and valued at $4000 ; no insurance ; turni- 
ture saved. The sum of was insured on the 
Knight property, by the Manufacturers’ office, Bus- 
ton. A small house in the rear of this was owned 
by David Warren of Gorham, and occupied by 
Richard W. Lewis ; no insurance. 

Mr. Daveis's house was insured at the Manufac- 
turers’ Office, Boston. The furniture was saved in 
tolerable order. 

On the east side of Brown-street, a two-story 
house in the rear of Mr. Daveis’s, owned by Na- 
thaniel Shaw, and occupied by Albert Baker, was 
insured at the Mutual Office in this city for $500. 
Next to this was a similar house, owned by Joseph 
Thaxter, and occupied by Mr. Higgins, joiner ; also 
insured at the Mutual Office for $800. Next was a 
two-story house, owned and occupied by Dominicus 
Harmon ; insured, together with his shop on Con- 

rese-street, which was torn down, for $600, by the 
Fiertford Company, Mr. J. Dow, Agent. On the 
east corner of Congress and Brown-streets was a 
two-stery house, the last burnt, owned by Danie! 
Mussey , and oceupied by Thomas Chase and Josiah 
Libby ; whether insured, nut known. Next to this, 
on Congress-street, was & small provision store, 
which was torn down, and in the rear of the latter, 
the livery stable of Noyes & Forbes, which was 
torn down while burning ; loss considerable. 


Bankrupts in Kentucky.—Up to the 1st of Octo- 
ver, seven months from the time they commenced 
coming in, there were 1270 petitions for the benefit 
of the bankrupt act in Kentucky. The highest case 





pe cert rig > Ay Reed me of any one of these ap- 
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plicants, is $610,000 ; highest $352,000; sev- 
> ey to 100,000. There are some cases as low 
own as or 80. The whole amount of 
put into hands of assignees, will, says the Ken- 
tucky Yeoman, probably amount to a million of 
dollars ; the whole amount liquidated, not less than 
ten millions. The petitions continge to come in as 
abundantly as ever, and the prospect is that in 12 
months not less than millions of debt will, 
in this way, be liquidated in the single State of 
Kentucky. 
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thata Sinus seh oaeee te to length 
and weighing about «ton, was eaptred in the wa- 
ters of , Mass., on Sunday last. 

dis ibled by geting 


men, a “Sea Cow,” and the meat (fish or flesh) was 
suid by those whe tried it,to be excellent, similar 
in flavor to a beef steak, but more tender and pal- 


le. 


Washingtonian Pig.— Among the animals exhib- 
ned ot thifeonio ae ta this town, was a remarka- 
bly large and handsome pig,, raisad by Frepenic 
Pisuon of this town. We i Pish - 


sane way. This is a Washingtonian pig. He 
shows what a Washi i cade Gena! keeps 
the pledge and attends to his business.” The pig 
had no superior at the cattle show.— Ken. Journal. 


Death in Church.—The Elizabeth City, N. C. Ad- 
vocate of Tuesday says :—*Mr. Richard Berry, an 
aged and respectable member of the Baptist Church 
at Shiloh, Camden county,died during divine ser- 
vice at that place on Sunday last. hen the old 

entleman entered the church he was in excellent 

ealth—but scarcely had the services began, when 
he fell back & expired without a groan. Dr. Mer- 
chant was on the ground, & used every exertion to 
resuscitate him, but in vain. Mr. B. was aged about 
65 years.” 

(GT he Recording Secretary ofthe Boston Ly- 
ceum informs the public that a lecturer on elocution 
will recite to the Lyceum, on Thursday evening, 
among other pieces, “Othello’s Apology, Speech of 
Patrick Henry, with other Selections from the Bible” ! ! 

Put him on the superannuated list, and give him 
a pension. 


Sudden death at Stonecham.—Mr Thomas Green 
of Stoneham, e soldier of the Bevolutlon, died very 
suddenly on Tuesday of last week. He had been 
to work al! day and came home at night apparently 
as well as usual, but in walking to the tea table he 
fell and immediately expired.—Concord Freeman, 


Nantucket Bar—The Nantucketers have been 
trying for some time past toinvent some mode by 
which loaded ships might be taken over the bar at 
the mouth of that harbor. They have at last suc- 
ceeded. By means of a floating dock, (called the 
camels,) the ship Constitution was taken from the 
wharf, and over the bar, last week, full loaded. This 
was the first time that a ship was ever loaded at the 
wharf. 

Gen. Duff Green—The London correspondent 
of the Journal of Commerce says, that this famed in- 
dividual, who has been now some time in London, 
has nearly brought toa successful issue, negocia- 
tions for establishing a system of barter between 
some first rate commercial houses here, and an es- 
tablishment to be formed at Cairo, in the West. 
Vessels are to go direct from this portto the latter, 
being freighted with British manufactured goods, 
and to return here with American produce here 
are to be no money transactions whatever. 


Horrib’e mode of Torture and Execution at Monte 
Video.—Of all the ways in which they apply the 
hides of bullocks, that of punishment is left out. It 
is related of them that they sow up their prisoners 
in a wet hide, leaving out the head and neck only, 
and in this condition they lay them on the ground 
to dry. In the process of drying, which the hide 
soon does in the powerful effect of the sun, it be- 
comes contracted and produces the most excrucia- 
ting torture on the unfortunate prisoner by the in- 
crease of pressure; but if night arrives before he 
dies from its effects, the hide relaxes in with the 
moisture from the air, only to prolong his sufferings 
onthe next day, which generally is the last. So 
cruel a death is worse even than that which the Boa 
constrictor can inflict, and the invention of it is 
said to belong to a barbarian named Ramirz. 


A Drunkard’s Carriage—A drunken fellow, af- 
ter dreadfully abusing his wife who reproached 
him for his cruelty, went out of the house in a rage, 
declared that she should never see him again tll 
he returned in his carriage, when she would be hap- 
py to receive him. He kept his word—but not ex- 
actly as he intended—for in a couple of hours he 
came home drunk ina wheelbarrow. 


Severe Retorts.—A coxcomb, not very remarkable 
for the acuteness of his feelings or his wit, wishing 
to banter a testy old gentleman, who had lately 
garnished his mouth with a complete set of false 
teeth, flippantly inquired—* Well, my good sir, I 
have often heard you complain of your masticators 
—pray, when do you expect to be troubled with 
the toothache ?” 

“When you have an affection of the heart, ora 
brain fever,” was the reply. 

Not less ready and biting was the retort of the 
long-eared Irishman, who, being banteringly asked 
—* Paddy, my jewel, why don’t you get your ears 
cropped! They are too large fora man!” replied 
—* And your’s are too small for an ass.” 


The Youthful Mind.—A straw will make an im- 
pression on the virgin snow; let it remain but a 
short time anda horse’s hoof can scarcely pene- 
trate it. So itis with the youthful mind. A tri- 
fling word may make an impression on it, but after 
a few years, the most powerful appeals may cease 
to influence it.—Think of this, ye who have the 
training of the infant mind, and leave such impres- 
sions thereon as will be safe for it to carry amid 
the follies and temptations of the world. 


Loss of Life-—The train of cars on the New York 
and Erie Railroad, during last Saturday evening, 
encountered some obstruction near Munroe, that 
threw the locomotive, the tender and baggage car 
offthe track. On making an examination for the 
cause, the dead bodies of forty-five sheep were found 
on the track, 


Perfection.—A celebrated preacher heving re- 
marked in his sermon that every thing made by 
God was perfect, “ What think you of me?” said 
a deformed man in a pew benea ho arose from 
his seat, and pointed to his ow ck. “Think of 
you ”” reiterated the preacher; “why, that you are 
the most perfect hunchback my eyes ever beheld.” 
A ploughman is not an i nt man because 
weeny ter eho teers ; if he knows how to 
lough is not to an ignorant man; but 
a wife may be rang Bae an i woman, if 


ue load die tal ie te ys and 
sings: lovers may live on wrial diet; but hus- 
tone and id toad of the celidn. 
Very Singular —The editor of a western news- 
w thus feewpdenes some verses:—“The poem 
published this week, was 
ed friend who has lain in 
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below the cap, the wo the topgallant and royal 
yards were still attacled to their respective masts, 
as well ag the greater part of the sails and standing 
rigging, but no trace of fire was discoverable upon 
the sparsof the rigging of the mainmast. Of the 
foremast Rothing was seen. She was a ship of 
Paige two and “ # age old, it was evident 
rom appearance masts, § riging and 
5 (Seip eS 
yond a de rom ion of her masta, s 
NV. O. Picayune, Sth inst. sag 
[The vessel above alluded to, must have been, we 
think, the bark Ludwig of Thomaston, which vessel 
aleak in a gale, and was abandoned on the 
5th September. She was set on fire by another ves- 
sel which subsequently fell in with wreck, in 
order to prevent damage to other vessels which 
might otherwise run afoul of it.— Portland Adv. 


A eplendid celebration took place on Friday last 
in New York, on account of the introduction of the 
Croton Waters into that city. The affair was con- 
sidered second in importance and in the splendor 
and rejoicing by which it was marked only to that 
which heralded the union of the Lakes with the At- 
lantic in 1824. 

From 200,000 to halfa million of persons wit- 
nessed the spectacle, including large delegations 
from mhy other cities. The procession was made 
up of all classes, and sct out with every vatiety of 
pageant.— Portland Advertiser. 


A M lancholy Suicide occured in this city on Sat- 
urday evening. Mr. Henry Moses a journeyman 
mechanic many years in the employment of Mr. 
Badcock, carriage manufacturer, hung himself 
about 6 o’clock. He was an aged man, unmarried, 
and has no relation in thig quarter. Atl his acquain- 
tance speak of him as 2 man of irreproachable chsr- 
acter, and the ca 'se of this act is completely a mnys- 
tery — Portland Advertiser. 


Melancholy Disaster at Mt. Desert.—A correspon- 
dent at Mt. Desert writes us that a melancholy dis- 
aster happened in his vicinity on Monday the 3d 
inst. As two boys were crossing from Mt. Desert 
to Cranberry Isle in an open boat, with two sails 
set, a sudden squall struck them just before reach- 
ing the shore of the latter place, and the boat cap- 
sised and filled, and before assistance reached them, 
one of the boys, Cornelius E. Franklin, of Attle- 
berough Mass. 16 years ofage, sunk to rise no more. 
He was one of the crew of the Schr. Woodcock, 
Clements, master, arrived the day before from the 
straits of Belle Isle. The other boy J. H. Hutch- 
ings, of Kennebunk, aged 13 years was picked up 
by a boat that went to his assistance, while clinging 
to the mast of the boat nearly exhausted. He had 
been in the water over half an hour.— Portland .d- 
vertiser. 

Courious Experiments in a Diving Bell —Dr. 
Payerne, accompanied by General Pasioy, the other 
day made a descent in a diving bell, at Spithead, | 
and was lowered tothe depth of twelve fathoms, 
They remained there for twenty-one minutes, en- 
tirely shut out from all communication with the at- 
mospheric air;the Doctor, through the action of 
some chemical agents which were contained in a 
box about @ eubie foot in size, having kept up a 
healthful respirable air, in a larger quantity than 
was fequisite for the support of himseif and the 
Geucral. The experiment was repeated again the 
fullowing day, when the Doctor and the General 
again went down to the with the same succesa, and 
they were followed by Mr. Hardyman, mechanical 
assistant to the Doctor, and Lieutenant Hutchinson, 
and each of them bronght up pieces of wood from 
the bottem. We should add, that the Doctor takes 
with him some cylinders of highly condensed at- 
mospheric air, which as the diving bell descends is 
evolved, and in consequence the water, notwith- 
standing its pressure on the atmosphere in the bell, 
is entirely kept out of it.—Hampshire Telegraph. 


Absence of Mind.—It is said that the foreman of 
a grand jury at St. Louis, was so dazzled by the 
beauty of a lady, who appeared as a witness, that 
he became a little confused, and after administer- 
ing the oath as usual, instead of presenting the 
book, he drew up his face in the most fascinating 
manner, and said, “ Now, kiss me ma’m.” He nev- 
er discovered his error till the whole jury burst out 
into a roar of laughter. 


Lieutenant Wilkes, of the Exploring Expedition, 
who gained so much c by the efficient and 
able discharge of the duties assigned him on that 
expedition, has been tried under charges of illegal- 
ly punishing some of the men under his comman, 
sal feel guilty. The sentence of the court was 
that he be reprimanded; which has accordingly 
been done by the Secretary of the Navy, in a let- 
ter which has been published. 
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The Jew Davin’s Puasres, and Puasiwn Pitts 
have been before the public eome two or three years, 
and have been extensively used throughoat the United 
States by all classes of Society. Physicians have ased 
them extensively in their practice We have sold some 
ten thousand dollars worth tv individual physicians. 

They are cheaper remedies than any other in use. 
The box of plaster contains sufficient to spread some 
8 or 10 plasters—price only 50 cents. All other plas- 
ters are spread—thereby rendered almost useless by 
laying and getting dry before using. Those that use 
the Jew David's plaster, will will never ase any other. 

The Persian Pills are the cherpest, as well as the 
best Pills in use. 35 pills for 31 cents, 73 pills for 63 
cents, accompanied with a treatise on diseases, certifi- 
cates, directions, &c. Purch»sers should be particualr 
to cal! for the trestise and certificairs. ‘Their long use, 
have rendered them the most age HW inthe world. 

We understand that SAMUEL ADAMS, Hollewell, 
is General State Agent for the above. Also for sale by 
J. E. Ladd, Augosta ; Dare Sle Gardiner ; S. Plaist- 
ed, Waterville; Chandler & Cashman, bebe H. 
B. Lovejoy, Fayette; A. F. Parlin, Skowhegan; O. W. 
Washbern, 3 Stillman Chalmers, Albion ; Wm. 


F a 
Vassolboro’; 8. C. Moulton. Wayne; 1. W, 

as Frye, ro’; ou “7 y - 

Durgen & Co,andH. H Hay & Co. Portland; G. 
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In this town, 17th inst. by Rev. Mr. Merriam, Mr. 
Charles H. Nourse, of Bolton, Ms. to Miss Malvi- 
Rev. Josiah Houghton, 


of Col. W. 





“ees 
On Fiay the 160 of September, at 4 o'clock P, | Pout 


Company. 
Pe 4 ee “a 


id & ah, 
In this town, 14th inst., Miss Mary Tyler, aged 
8 years. 


7th inst. Lucy Perkins, diughter of 
Ann Eaton of Boston, aged 13) 
| 


On board barque Columbia, ~~ 7th, on the pas- 
sage from New Orleans to New York, Mr. Arthur | 
G. Read, of Dresden Me. passenger. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_____—_ 


1842. (Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patrivt). 

At market, 900 Beef Cattle, 730 Stores, 3300 

Sheep and 155°) Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Extra $5 00 ; Ist quality 
$450 a4 75 ; second quality $3 75 @ 4 25 ; thrid 
quality 300 a 3 50. 

Steers—Two years old from $7 to ¥Z. Three years 
old from $14 to 20. 

Sheep—Ordinary lots from 75¢ tol 75; better 
qualities from $2 00 to 2 75. 

Swine—Lots to peddle at 24 a 2] for sows, and 8) 
a 3} for barrows. At retail from 3 to 4 1-2 


 Smproved Stock fur Sale. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale at his farm, in Hal- 
lowell, a number of Cows and heifers and Bulls, 
of the Durham and Hereford blood, ef various ages. 
Those who wish to improve their stock will not soon 
have a better opportanity to provide themselves with 
breeders that cannot fal to give them satisfaction. 

_I will also sella yoke of oxen seven years old, which 

irt seven feet two inches. They are of Durham and 

eretord hieod, weigh 2500 Ib., and are as handsoine, 


as, active and as ducile as any other oxeain the State 
of Maine. 








; —ALSO— 

One Boar p’g, six mon'hs old—a fall Blood Berk- 
shires and a few pairs of full bloods one month old. 
Also a few Bucks of the Dishley and South Down 
blood of various ages and prime animals. Any gen 
tleman who purchases stock of me and does not find 
them answer the recommendation | give, I will make 
a corresponding dudaction in the price paid. Call and 
and examine fur 5 ourselves, J. W. HAINES. 

(Cultivator and Keanebec Journal please copy.) 

43 3w. 


A Good Farm tor Sa’‘e. 


ITUATE in Readfield, one mile from the 
Town Honse, on the road leading to Winthrop, 
and on the East side of the pond, 3 miles from Read- 
field Corner, 4 miles from Winthrop Village, and 
10 miles from Hallowell and Augusta, containing 
150 acres of land, with a good two story house well 
finished and in good repair, with all out buildings 
needed on a farm, a bara nearly new, 85 feet by 40 
with two 60 feet sheds convenient for keeping sheep, 
and water inthe barn yard. ‘There is about 60 
acres of good land adjoining, which may be had 
with the farm is desired. Also two lots une mile 
distant, one of I0 acres well wooded, the other 
conwins 43 acres, one half pasturing un! the oth- 
er wood. The whole will be sold together or sepa- 
rate, as will best suit the purchaser, the farm has a 
goud orchard and a cider mill, a large quantity of 
stone wall; is well watered and pleasantly situated. 
having in view the Pond and Villages of Readficld 
and Winthrop 
For further particulars inquire of Revsesx Suitn 


Esq. on the premises, or ‘Tuurston W. Srevens, 
of Winthrop. 


October 22, 1842. 42f 








Notice to Delinquents. 

The former Proprietors of the Maine Farmer. 
(Seaver & Rosains, and Nores & Rosarys,) at- 
ter waiting patiently for a long time for those in- 
debted to send them their just dues, now find that a 
large amount of old accounts remain unsettled, 


which they must collect to satisfy their owu credi- 


tors. We have now deliberately come to the con- 
clusion, and would say to one and all, that on the 


counts will be left with Attorneys for immEeniaTE 
collection. We give this early notice, that all hon- 
est persons may have sufficient time to make remit- 
tances and adjust their accounts; and we expect 
that all such will heed this call immediately, and 
thus relieve us from the unpleasant necessity of ta- 
king the legal measures for collecting what should 
have been paid us voluntarily long ago, and which 
we had a right to expect. Let none camplain of 
this, but by an early remittance strive to atone for 
their past neglect under the lenity we have ever 
shown them. 








W hitman’s ihrasher, separater 


and 
NEW HORSE POWER. 


HE undersigned continues to manufacture his | 


Horse Power and Separator at his shop in Win- 
throp, Kennebec Co. Me., where those who are in 
want of a first rate apparatus for thrashing and 
cleansing grain can be supplied at short notice. His 
experience in the making and operation of the Horse 
Power, has enabled him to make very essential im- 
provements in its construction, and he flatiers him- 
self that he can furnish one of the best machines of 
the kind now known. 

He makes use of the best materials and employs 
first rate workmen, and thinks that he cannot fail 
to give satisfaction to those who are disposed to pur- 
chase of him. He will sell rights 10 his Patent Sep- 
arator for any territory not already disposed of, with 
a good and sufficient title to the same. 

He has also made a very important improvement 
in his po ens in cleansing grain. He now pledg- 
es himselfthat his Separator will cleanse grain better 
and blow away less than any other machine now io 
use within his knowledge. 

He has on hand a number of Cylinder Thrash 
ers which he will sell separate from the other 
machinery. Whoever wishes to buy a Thrasher 
—a Separator or Horse Power, single or all united, 
had better ca'l and examine. 

LUTHER WHITMAN. 

Winthrop, July, 1841. 


Kennesec, ss.—Al a Court of Probate holden at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kenne- 
bec, on the lust Monday of Sept. A. D. 1842. 

RANCIS FULLER, Guardian of Joserpn Cum- 
mincs, of Winthrop, in said county, non compos, 
having presented his first account of 
the Estate of said Ward for allowance : 
Ordered, That the said Gaardixn give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Far- 
mer, printed at Winthrop, that they may apyear ato 

Probate Court to be held at A » in said county, on 

the second Monday of November next, at teo of the 

clock in the forenoon, and show cagse, if any they 
have, why the same should not be sllowed. 
W. EMMONS, Judge 
A trae copy. Attest: F. Davis, Register 40 


TANLEY & CLARK have fur sale a large as- 
sortment of TICKING & FEATHERS, at cheap 
bargains. vom Devi 2) 36 
Important to Farmers. 
, E MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its loss-#, (amounting 0 about 
$700) without recourse tu assessments. 
Orricens :--N. Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot, 
T. Chandier, J. M. Heath, Moamoath; Joel Small 
Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Li'ch- 
field, Directors. A. Starks, Secretary. C. J. Fox, 
urer. 
po rent of property insared, about $1,200,000 
No. of Policies issued, about d 2,500 
Am't of Premiam notes in deposite, about $50,000 
Cash on hand; $600 
This Company insures dwelling houses, household 
ferniture. and barns, (in the country only,) sgainst fir- 
oftour years. 
ye nn CN. Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
$a. Wileone Rich 
Prescott, V ; Wm. a 
mond; B.G. sPrescent, Paigsborg : Boa) Hatch, Dresden 
‘or 

















16th day of January next, all our outstanding ac- | 


Astonishing News! 
CONSUMPTION CAN BECURED! 
IMPORTANN FROM ENGLAND. 
ps subscriber annoances with no litte pleasure, 

to the American public, and particalariy to all 
those afflicted with that scourge, CONSUMPTION, 
wnd other affections of the langs, that be received, on 
Friday, by the steamer from Englaad, a lester from the 
Celebruted Dr. Bachan, announcing the gratiiying in- 


BRIGHLUN MARKET.—Monday, 10, Vcr. | ‘lence that he bas appointed him hie Agent in this 


country fur the sale ot 


Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam 

oi Life, 

For the speedy und effectual cure of CONSUM P- 
TION, Coughs, & al other diseases oj the Chest 
and Lungs, as well as for the prevention of these 
prec im persons with whom they are hered- 
itary. 

For the last five years, the Hungarian Balsam has 
been in extensive use in Great Britain, and throughout 
the Continent of Europe, where it has completely as- 
‘ounded the Medical Faculty, by ite enparalleled suc- 
Cess in Curing some ot the most hopeless cases of Con- 
| S4Umption ever brought under their notice. In the hos- 

Pttals of Parig and London all other remedies have 
been thrown aside, by order of medical overseers, and 

0 other is to be adusiuistered in futare bet the Hunga- 

rian Baleam. 

iC A committee of seven of the most celebrated 
physicians of London, who were requested by Dr. 
Buchan to test the efficacy of the Baisam, and give 
their enbiassed opinion of its merits, have, vader their 
owe names, onreservediy pronounced it to be an 


UNRIVALLED SPECIF/C ! 


and they unhesitatingly recommend thet it be kept on 
hand in every family of a consumptive tendency. ‘heir 
jomt certificate accompanies euch bottle. Dr Bachan 
has b en elected an honorary member of all the prom- 
inent medical societies uf Europe, and the ‘Queen of 
England has lately signified to him, that, 
quence of the great benefit he has bestowed opon man- 
kind by the discovery of his Balsam, it is her intention 
shortly to bestow upon him the order of Knighthood. 

IC@A supply of the HNNGARIAN BALSAM OP 
Life wiil be received by the next steamer from Eng- 
land: (about the first of September,) when it will be 
offered tothe pablic. Orders from the country and 
neighboring cities, (post paid.) enclosing the Casw 
will be attended to immediately after the arrival of the 
steamer. Those who wish to avail themselves of the 
first importation had better forward their orders imme- 
diately, to prevent disappointment. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


TF Dealers snpplied on reasonable terme. Country 
Editors in N. Engiand will please insert the above three 
mouths, (including this paragraph,) with a notice cal- 
ling the attention of their subscribers to the same, and 


in conse- 


forwarding one copy of the paper contaiuing the adver - 
tisement, to the Agent at Boston, wih their bille for 
settlement. DAVID F. BRAULEE. 


Dr. Bachan’s sole Agent for the U. states. 
62—COURT STREET, BOSTON—é62. 
Opposite the head of Brattle Street 





Dr. S. O. Richardson's 


Ww 





ECTORAL BALSAM of Spikenard ,Blood Root, 
Wild Cherry and Comfrey.—The most effec. 

tual remedy ever known fur Colds, Coughs, Asthma, 
Consumptions, Whooping Coughs, Spicting of Blood, 
Influenza, Pain in the Side, Shortness of Breath, atid 
|ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT AND 








|} LUNGS. 
| ft affords wonderful relief to those Inboring under 
| these complaints, and the use of one bottle will satisfy 
the most incredulous that they possess a healing power 
above EVERY THING HERETOFORE DiIsCOV. 
ERED. 

Around each bottle is a Treatise on Consamption, its 
| Causes, “ymptoms an 1 cure, with fall and particular di- 
| rections for using the Balsam, what food, 
thing, air, exercise, &c., should be used. 


‘his Valuable Healing Cough 
Balsam, 

| Possessing the restorative virtues of many Roots and 

| Rare Plants, which have been prepared with great care, 

_ can be obtuined of the regularly appointed Agents, Mer- 

chants, Traders, Droggists, Apothecuries, and Dealers 

in Medicines throughout the N. E. States, 

For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Doctor’s Office, 
16 Hanover Srreer, Boston; also by STANLEY 
& CLARK, Winthrop, and by all other Agents in the 
State who sell Dr. Richardson's Bitters. 

Price 50 Cents. 





drinks, clo- 
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TAKE NOTICE! ! 
| kpNew and Great Invention. 
|Franct’s Higury improven Manirouty Wat- 
TER.—By this wonderfal invention a letter and dupli- 
cate can be writtten in one operation with more ease 
adu greater facility than a single letter with an ordinary 
pen and ink. 

To the mercantile, professional and travelling part 
ofthe community this truly great invention is of in- 
ficite value as it is a great saving of TIME, TROUBLE 
and expense. The principal advantage to be derived 
from the manifold writer, is, thata copy of any docu- 
ment miy be kept without any additional trouble to 
he writer, and withoat any necessity of using either 
an inkstand or a pen. The instrament ased for wri- 
ting is an agate point,, consequently it never wears by 
by ase = For banks, insurance offives, merchants, men 
of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, editors, 
reporters, pablic officers, and all who may be desirous 
of p eserving copies of their letters, documents &c. 
with an immense saving of time and the satisfaction of 
having en EXACT Copy of what they have written, thie 
will be found invaluabic. 

Francis’s MANiroty Waiter has now been 
in success{al Operation two years, during which time 
the proprietor has had the pleasure of : eceiving the an- 
feigned approbation of ali whose observation it has 
come under ; At the late Fair of the American Insti- 
tate the merits of the article were examined into by 
three of the most able chemists in the country, pro- 
nounced it to be a very ingenious and usefal contri- 








vardianship of | vance, and not liable to change color by exposure to 


air, moistare, or chemical agents. Consequently a 
medal was awarded by the Institute. 

The proprietor has lately made great improvemen's 
in this article. ‘The paper is of the best quality man- 
afactared in the United States, being made for the 
Manifold Writer expressly to bis order. ‘The raling 
of them, which has for some time been thought im- 
possible, has at length been brought 10 perfection for 
which a copy right has been secured. ‘Ihe copying 
books are boand in a variety of forms and sizes, vary 
ing in price from 50 cts. upwards. 

Stationers axpj Country Murxcuants in 
general will find it to their advantage to procure the 
article, es they meet witha ready sale. A_ liberal de- 
duction made to those who buy hy wholesale. 

*,* Newspapers or magazines throughout the cour 


try copying the above ENTIRE without allerstion or 
abridgement (including this notice) and giving it twelve 
ineile gisertions shall receive a copy sabject to then 
wder by sending a paper contaming the advertisement 


to the office of the subscriber, 838 William St. New 
York, Corner of Maiden Lane. 
LEWIS FRANCIS. 


Sept 21, 1842. 12wis—38. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 
TANLEY & CLARK are solling for cash, Pa- 
KD per Hangings for 124 ets per roll. Kid and 
Neats Leather Shoes at 50 cts per pair. Bed Tick- 
ing at ll ets per yd. Striped Sheetings at 11} cts 
per yard, and double width figured Green Docking 





lings per yard. 





to his large stock on hand, whieh will be so!d at 
greit bargains by the Subseriber. 





EZRA WHITMAN, J: 


for Rugs or Carpets over 1} yards wide at 4 shil- 


° 
\ ere Hhds , prime molasses just received in opdition 
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~ POETRY. 


The following song was written by John H. War- 
land, Esq., and sung by Mr. Bartlett, at the 12th 
Triennial Festival of the Massachusetts Charitable 


Mechanic Association, Oct. 6, 1842. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF LABOR. 


Stout hearts! who guard the starry banner, 
That streams our glorious Union o’er— 
Bold Spirits! Raise your loud Hosanna 
To Lasor’s TRriumPHs on sea and shore! 
Say! shall the Hero's deeds of glory, 
fis blood-stained spirit wed to Fame— 
And the victories of Peace your name 
Enshrine not in the heart of story ? 
No! no! Press on, true men! 
Who make the earth smile bright 
With Labor’s magic arm and wand— 
The broad world feels your Might. 


Nature’s Noblemen! whose honor bright 
Is the best guardian of yourfame! _ 
What sceptred fool, with proud birth-right, 
Can match ye in y6ur deeds or name ? 
Your sceptre—your true arm uplifted 
To fell the oak that builds his throne— 
Your empire—Nature’s broad reali alone. 
Your law, your own strong minds, high gifted, 
Press on! Press on! &c. 


The pine-tree, from the forest ae . 
Walks old ocean like “athing of life”— 
The giant oaks, with loud crash ringing, 
Ride the surges of the battle strife: 
And every tree, rock, and buried mine 
Leaps from the earth beneath your spell— 
‘The palace, and where your treasures dwell, 
Sweet Labor’s hard-earned garlands twine. 
Press on! Press on! &c. 


The loom comes forth—the bright lights kindle— 
Avd the music of the dashing stream 
Singeth your praise—the busy spindle, 
With cunning hand, weaves it in its theme. 
« God’s first Temples,” all art excelling, 
Your touch transforms and decks with gold.— 
The poor man’s palace, with hearts ne’er cold, 
And splendid misery’s lordly dwelling. 
Press on! Press on! &c. 


Bethink ye of that god-like spirit 
That nerves strong hands, and true hearts feeds! 
Aye—be the blood your sons inherit 
Ennobled but by noble deeds! 
Your Franklins and your Fultons, cherish ! 
Explorers of the realms of mind: 
Earth’s treasures ye may search and find, 
The mind’s only cannot perish. 
Press on! Press on! &c. 


Mild Charity is Labor’s brightest 

Jewel, that decks her moistened brow— 
She sweetens Toil, and makes that lightest, 
Which but for it the aching head would bow ; 
The orphan’s tear—can ye forget it ? 

The widow’s prayer, oh! will ye spurn? 

From the TREASURE of your comrade turn ? 
Within your heart of hearts ye’ll set it! 

Press on! Press on! &c. 


_——_ 








Brave Hearts! who guard the starry banner 
That streams our glorious Union o’er, 
Well may ye raise your loud hosanna, 
For Lazor’s triumphs on sea and shore: 
Boast earth’s Mightiest none more splendid— 
Joint offspring of MinpD, HEART and HAND; 
The Builders of your own Fame ye stand : 
Your deeds with stainless glory blended! 
Press on! Press on! &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— 


THE FAILING HOPE; 


A TEMPERANCE STORY. 




















BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


———- 


‘Shall I read to you, ma?’ said Emma Mar- 
tin, a little girl eleven years of age, coming 
up to the side of her mother, who sat in a 
musing attitude by the centre table, upon 
which the servant had just placed a light. 

Mrs. Martin did not seem to hear the voice 
of her child; for she moved not, nor was there 
any change in che fixed, dreamy expression 
of her face. 

‘Ma,’ repeated the child, after waiting for 
a few moments, laying, at the same time, her 
head gently upon her mother’s shoulder. 

‘What, dear?’ Mrs. Martin asked, in a 
tender voice, rousing herself up. 

‘Shall | read to you, ma?’ repeated the 
child. 

‘No—yes, dear, you may read for me’— 
the mother said, and her tones were low, with 
something mournful in their expression. 

‘‘What shail I read, ma?’ 

‘Get the Bible, dear, and read to me from 
that good book,’ replied Mrs. Martin. 

‘I love to read in the Bible,’ Emma said, 
as she brought to the centre table that sacred 
volume, and commenced turning over its pa- 
ges. She then read chapter after chapter, 
while the mother listened in deep attention, 
after lifting her heart upwards and breathing 
a silent prayer. At last Emma grew tired 
with reading, and closed the book. 

‘It is time for you to go to bed, dear,’ Mrs. 
Martin observed, as the little girl showed 
signs of weariness, 

‘Kiss me, ma,’ the child said, lifting her 
innocent face tothat of her mother, and re- 
ceiving the token of love she asked. So 
breathing her gentle 

‘Good night!’ the affectionate girl glided 
off, and retired to her chamber. 

‘Dear child!’ Mrs, Martin murmured, as 
Emma left the room. ‘My heart trembles 
when 1 think of you, and look in the dark 
and doubtful future!’ 

She then leaned her head upon her hand, 
and sat in deep and evidently painful abstrac- 
tion of mind. Thus she remained for nearly 
an hour, until aroused by the clock which 
struck the hour of ten. 

With a deep sigh she arose, and commenc- 
ed pacing the room backwards and forwards, 
pausing every now and then to listen to the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and moving 
on again as the sound went by. Thus she 
continued to walk until near eleven o’clock, 
when some one drew near, paused at the 
street door, and thea openirig it, came along 
the passage with a firm and steady step. 

f& Mrs. Martin stopped, trembling in spite of 


. herself before the parlor door, which a mo- 


ment afier was swung »pen. One glance at 
the face of the individual who entered, con- 
vinced her that her solicitude had been in 
vain. 

‘Oh, James!’ she said, the tears gushing 
from her eyes, in spite of a strong effort to 
compose herself. ‘I am so glad that you 
have come!’ 

‘Why are you so agitated, Emma?’ her 
husband said, in some surprise, 1ooking en- 
quiringly into Mrs. Martin’s face. 

‘You staid out go date—and ou know J 


am foolish sometimes” she replied, leanin 
her head down upon his shoulder, nd con- 


tiauing to weep, = 


‘instantly passed vpon Mr. Mar- 
nance, and he stood still for some 


A cha 
tin’s co 
time, his face wearing a grave thoughtful ex- 
pression, while his wife remained with her 
head leaning upon him. At last he drew his 
arm tenderly around her, and said— 


‘Emma, I am a sober man.’ 

‘Do not, dear James! speak of that... fam 
so happy now!’ 
‘Yes, Emma, I will speak of it now.” And 
as he said so, he gently seated her upon the 
sofa and took his place beside her. 
‘Emma,—he resumed looking her steadily 
in the face. ‘Ihave resolved never again 
to touch the accursed cup that has so well 
nigh destroyed our peace forever.’ 

‘Ob James! What a mountain you have ta- 
ken from my heart!’ Mrs. Martin replied, 
the whole expression of her face changing as 
sudden as a landscape upon which the sun 
shines from beneath an obscuring cloud. ‘I 
have had nothing to trouble me but that—yet 
that one trouble has seemed more than | 
could possibly bear.’ 

‘Vou shall have no more trouble, Emma. 
I have been for some months under a strong 
detusion, it has seemed. But I am now ful- 
ly awake, and see the dangerous precipice 
upon which I have been standing. his 
night I have solemnly resolved that I would 
drink no more spirituous liquors. Nothing 
stronger than wine shall again pass my lips.’ 
‘EF cannot tell you how my heart is reliev- 
ed,’ the wife said. ‘The whole of this even- 
ing I have been painfully oppressed with fear 
and dark forebodings. Our dear little girl is 
now at that age, when her future prospects 
interest me all the while. I think of them 
night and day. Shall they all be marred ? 
1 have asked myself often and often. But I 
could give my heart no certain answer. I 
need not tell you why.’ 

‘Give yourself no more anxiety on this 
point, Emma,’ her husb ind replied. ‘J will be 
a free man again. I will be to you and my 
child all that I have ever been. 

‘May our Heavenly Father aid you to keep 
that resolution,’ was the silent prayer that 
went up from the heart of Mrs Martin. 

The failing hope of her bosom revived un- 
der this assurance. She felt again as in the 
early years of their wedded life, when hope 
and confidence and tender affection were all 
in the bloom and vigor of their first develope- 
ment. The light came back to her eye, and 
the smile to her lip. 

It was ahout four months afterwards, that 
Mr. Martin was invited to make one of a 
small party, given to a literary man, as a visi- 
ter from a neighboring city. 

‘I shall not be home to dimer, Emma,’ he 
said, on leaving in the morning. 

‘Why not, James?’ she asked. 

‘I am going to dine at four, with a select 
party of gentlemen.’ 

Mrs. Martin did not reply, but a cloud 
passed over her face, in spite of an effort not 
to seemed concerned. 

‘Don’t be uneasy, Emma,’ her husband 
said, noting this change. ‘I shall touch 
nothing but wine. I know my weakness, and 
shall be on my guard.’ 

‘Do be watchtul over yourself, for my sake, 
and for the sake of our own dear child,’ Mrs. 
Martin replied, laying her arm tenderly upon 
his shoulder. 

‘Have no fear, Emma,”’ he said, and kiss- 
ing the yet fair and beautiful cheek of his 
wiie, Mr. Martin left the house. 

How long, how very long did the day seem 
to Mrs. Martin! ‘The usual hour for his re- 
turn passed away, the dinner hardly tasted; 
and then his wife counted the hours as they 
passed lingeringly away, until the dim, gray 
twilight fell with a saddening influence a- 
round her. 

‘He will be home soon, now,’ she thought. 
But the minutes glided into hours, and still 
he did not come. The teatable stood in the 
floor until nearly nine o’clock, before Mrs. 
Martin sat down with little Emma. But no 
food passed the mother’s lips. She could not 
eat. There’ was a strange fear about her 
heart—a dread of coming evil, that chilled 
her feelings, and threw a dark cloud over her 
spirits. 

_In the meantime, Martin had gone to the 
dinner party, firm in his resolution not to 
touch a drop of ardent spirits. But the taste 
of wine had inflamed his appetite, and he 
drank more and more freely, until he ceased 
to feel the power of his resolution, and again 
put brandy to his lips, and drank with the ea- 
gerness of a worn and thirsty traveller at a 
cooling brook. It was nine o’clock when the 
company arose, or attempted to arise from 
the table,all of them could not accomplish that 
feat. Three, Martin among the rest, were 
carried to bed, in a state of helpless intoxica- 
tion. 

Hour after hour passed away, the anxiety 
of Mrs. Martin increasing every moment, 
until the clock struck twelve, 

_ ‘Why does he stay so late?’ she said, ri- 
sing and pacing the room backwards and for- 
wards. This she continued to do, pausing 
every now and then to ‘listen, for nearly an 
hour. Thenshe went to the door and look- 
ed long and axiously in the direction from 
which she expected her husband to come. 
But his well known form met not her eager 
eyes, that peered so intently into the dark- 
ness and gloom ofthe night. With another 
long drawn sigh, she closed the door, and re- 
entered the silent and lonely room. That si- 
lence was broken by the loud ringing of the 
clock. The hour was one! Mrs Martin’s 
feelings now became too much excited for her 
to control them. She sank into her chair, 
and wept in silent anguish of spirit. For 
nearly a quarter of an hour her tears continu- 
ed to flow, and then a deep calm succeeded a 
kind of mental stupor, that remained until she 
was startled againinto distinct conciousness 
by the sound of the clock striking two. 

All hope had now faded from her bosom 


Up to this time she had entertained a feeble 
hope that her husband might be kept awav 
from some other cause than the one she so 
dreaded but now that prop became only as a 
broken reed, to pierce her with a kneener an- 
guish, 

.It is allover?’ she murmured bitterly as 
she arose and commencing walking to and fro 
with slow and measured steps. 

It was fully three o’clock before that lone- 
ly, and almost heart-broken wife and mother 
retired to her chamber. How cruelly had 
the hope which had grown bright and buoyant 
in the last few months, gaining more strength 


and confidence every day, been again crushed 
to the earth! 3 
For an hour longer did Mrs. Martin sit, 


listening in her chamber, everything around 
her so hushed i satalnmeadk thas th 





troubled beating of Wer own heart, was distiac- 








ly audible, But she waited and listened in- 


vain. The sound of passin agen. that 
now came only at long lelareeiat served but 


to arouse a momentary gleam in her m-nd, 
to fade away again, and leave « in deeper 
darkness. 

Without disrobmg, she now Jaid herself 
down, and listening with an anxiety that grew 
more and more intense every moment. At 
last overwearied nature could bear up ao lon- 
ger, and she sunk into a troubled sleep. 
When she awoke from this, it was daylight: 
Oh, how weary and worn and wretched she 
fel! The conciousness of why she thus lay, 
with her clothes unremoved, the sad remem- 
brance of her hours of gion J and watching 
through nearly the whole night, all came up 
before her with painful distinctness. Who 
but she who has suffered, can imagine her 
feelings atthat bitter moment, __ 

On descending to the parlor, she found her 
husband lying in a half-stupid condition on the 
sofa, the close air of the room impregnated 
with his breath—the sickening disgusting 
breath ofa drunken man! Bruised, crushed, 
paralyzed affection had now to lift itself up— 
the wife just ready to sink to the earth, pow- 
erless, under the weight ofan overburdening 
affliction, had now to nerve herself under the 
impulse of duty. 

‘James! James!’ she said, in a yoice of as- 
sumed calmness—laying her hand upon him 
aud endeavoring to arouse him to concious- 
ness. But it was a long time before she 
could get him so fully awake as témeke him 
understand that it was necessary for him to 
go up stairs and retire tobed. At length 
she suceeeded in getting him into his cham- 
ber before the servants had come down; and 
then into bed. Once there, he fell off again 
into a profound sleep. 

‘Ispa sick?’ asked litthe Emma, coming 
into her mother’s chamber about an hour al- 
ter, and seeing her father in be. 

‘Yes, dear, your father is quite unwell,’ 
Mrs Martin said in a calm voice. 

‘What ails him, ma?’ pursued the child. 

‘He is not very well, dear, but will be 
better soon,’ the mother said, evasively. 

The little gitl looked into her mother’s 
face for a few moments unsatisfied with the 
answer, and unwilling to ask another ques- 
tion. She felt that something was wrong, 
more than the simple illness of her father. 

It was near the middle of the day when 
Mr. Martin became fully awake and con- 
scious of his condition. If he had sought 
forgetfulness of the past night’s debauch and 
degradation, the sad, reproving face of his, 
wite, pale and languid from anxiety and 
watching, would too quickly have restored 
the memory of his fall. 

The very bitterness of his self-condemna- 
tion—the very keenness of wounded pride 
irritated his feelings, and made him feel 
gloomy and sullen. He felt deeply for his 
suffering wile--he wished most ardently to 
speak to her a word of comfort, but his pride 
kept him silent. Atthe dinner hour, he eat 
a few mouthfuls in silence, and then with- 
drew from the table and left the house to at- 
tend to his ordinary business. Onhis way 
to his office, he passed a hotel where he had 
been in the habit of drinking. He felt so 
wretched—so much in the want of some- 
thing to buoy up his depressed feelmgs, that 
he entered, and calling for some wine, drank 
two or three glasses. This, in a few min- 
utes, had the desired effect, and he repaired 
to his office feeling hke a new man, , 

During the afternoon, he drank wine fre- 
quently, and when he returned home in tbe 
evening was a good deal under its influence; 
so much so, that all the reserve he had felt in 
the morning was gone. He spoke pleasant- 
ly and freely with his wife—talked of future 
schemes of pleasure and success. But, alas! 
his pleasant words fell upon her heart like 
sunshine upon ice. It was too painfully ev- 
ident that he had again been drinking—-and 
drinking to the extent of making him alto- 
gether unconscious of his true position- She 
would rather a thousand times have seen 
him overwhelmed by remorse. Then there 
would have been something for her hope to 
have leaned upon. J 

Day after day did Mr. Martin continue to 
resort to the wine cup. Every morning he 
feltso wretched that existence seemed a 
burden to him, until his keen perceptions 
were blunted by wine. Then the appetite 
for something stronger would be stimulated, 
and draught afier drqught of brandy would 
follow, uotil when night came, he would re- 
turn home to agonize the heart of his wife 
with a new pang, keenér than any that had 
gone before. 

Such a course of conduct could not be 
pursued without its becoming apparent to all 
inthe house. Mrs. Martin had, therefore, 
added to the cup of sorrow, the mortification 
and pain of having the servants, and her bo- 
som child daily conscious of his degradation. 
Poor littl Emma would shrink away in- 
stinctively from her father when he would re- 
turn home in the evening and endeavor to 
lavish upon her his caresses, Sometimes 
Mr. Martin would get irritated at this. 

‘What are you sideling off in that way for, 
Emma?’ he said half angrily, one evening, 
when he was more than usually under the 
influence of liquor, as Emina shrunk away 
from him on his coming in. 

The little girl paused and looked frighten- 
ed—glancing first at her mother, and then 
again, timidly, at her father. 

‘Come along here, | say,’ repeated the 
father, seating himself, and holding out his 
hands, .; 

‘Go, dear,’ Mrs. Martin said. _ 

‘l reckon she can come without you tell- 
ing her to, madam!’ her husband responded 
angrily. ‘Come along, I tell you!’ he added 
in a loud, excited tone, his face gr red 
with passion. a 

‘There now! Why didn’t you _when 
I first spoke to you, ha?’ he said, drawing the 
child towards him with a quick jerk, so. soon 
as she came within reach of his extended 
hand. ‘Say. Why didn’t youcome! Tell 
me! Aint L your father?’ 

‘Yes sir,” was the timid reply. 

‘And havn’t I taught you that you must 
“— me?’ i? 
‘Yes sir.’ 


‘Then why didn’t you come, just now, ge 


interrogation the little girl made no 





reply, but looked exceedingly fr 
‘Did you hear what 1 Y 

father, in a louder voice. — 
‘Yessir. 











Something seemed to whisper to the fath- 
er’s mind a cousciousnéss, that his appear- 
ance and conduct while under the influence 
of liquor, might be such as not only to fright- 
en, but estra his child's affection from 
him; and he seemed touched by the thought, 
for his manner changed, though he was still 
to a degree irrational. ; 

‘Go away then, Emina/ Take ber away 
mother,’ he said in a tone which indicated 
that his feelings were touched. ‘She don’t 
love her father any more, and don’t care any 
thing more about him,’ pushing at the same 
time the child away from him. 

Poor litle Emma burst into tears, and 
shrinking to the side of her mother, buried 
her face in the folds of her dress, sobbing as 
if her heart were breaking. 

Mrs. Martin took her little girl by the 
hand and led her from the room, up to the 
chamber, aad kissing her, told her to remain 
there until the servant brought her some sup- 
per, when she could go to bed. 

‘I don’t want any supper, ma!’ she said, 
still sobbing passionately. 

*Dou’t ery, dear,” Mrs. Martin said, sooth- 
ingly. ) 

‘Indeed ma,I do love father,’ the child 
said—looking up earnestly into her mother’s 
face, the tears still streaming over her cheeks. 
‘Won't you tell him so? 

‘Yes, Emma, | willtell him.’ the mother 
replied. 

‘Aud won’t you ask him to come up and 
kiss me after 1’m in bed?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ 

‘And will he come?’ 

‘Oh yes; he will come and kiss you.’ 

Mrs. Martin remained with her little girl 
until her feelings were quieted down, and 
then she descended with reluctant steps to 
the parlor. There was that in the scene 
which had just passed, that sobered, to a 
great extent, the half intoxicated husband and 
lather, and caused him to feel humbled and 
pained at his conduct; which it was too ap- 
parent was breaking the heart of his wife, and 
ey the affection of his child. 

When Mrs. Martin re-entered the parlor, 
she found him sitting near a table, with his 
head resting upon his band, and his whole 
inanner indicating a state of painful self-con- 
cious. With the instinctive perception of a 
woman, she saw the truth; and going at once 
up to him, she laid her hand upon him, and 
said: 

*James— Emma wants you to go up and kiss 
her after she getsinto bed, She says that she 
dv.es love you, and wished me to tell you so.’ 

Mr. Martin did not reply. There was 
something calm and gentle and affectionate 
in the manner and tones of his wife,—some- 
thing that melted him completely down, A 
choking sob followed; when he arose hastily, 
and retired to his chamber. Msr. Martin did 
not follow thither, She saw that his own al- 
fections were doing more for him than any 
thing that she could do or say; and therefore 
she deemed itthe part of wisdom to let his 
own reflections be his companion, and do 
their own work, 

When Mr. Martin entered his chamber, 
he seated hitaself near the bed, and leaned 
his head down upon it. He was becoming 
more and more sobered every moment—more 
and more distinctly conscious of the true na- 
ture ofthe ground he occupied, Still his 
mind was a good deal confused, for the physi- 
cal action of the stimulus he had takc’'n through 
the day, had not yet subsided; although there 
was astrong mental counteracting cause in 
operation, which was gradually subduing the 
effect of his potations. As he sat thus, lean- 
ing eis head upon his hand, and half reclining 
upon the bed, a deep sigh, or half suppressed 
sob, cought his ear. It came from the ad- 
joining chamber. He remembered his child 
in an instant. His only chi'd—whom he most 
fondly loved. He remembered, too, her con- 
duct but a short time belore, and saw, with 
painful distinctions, that he was estranging 
from himself, and bringing sorrow upon one 
whose gentle nature had affected even his 
heart with feelings of peculiar tenderness. 

‘My dear child!’ he murmured, as he a- 
rose to his feet and went quietly into her 
room. She had already retired to bed, and 
lay with her head almost buried beneath the 
clothes, as if shrinking away with a sensation 
akin to fear. But she heard him enter, and 
instantly rose up saying, as she saw him ap- 
proach her bed— 

‘O, pa indeed I dolove you!’ a 

‘And | love you, my child,” Mr. Martin re- 
sponded, bending over her and kis@ing her 
forehead, cheeks, and lips, with an earnest 
fondness. ae 

‘And don’t you love ma, too?’ inquired 
Emma. 

‘Certainly I do, my dear! Why do you ask 
me?’ 

‘Because I see her crying so often—almost 
every day. And she seems so troubled just 
before you come home, every evening. She 
did'nt use to be so.. A good while ago, she 
used to be always talking about when pa 
would be home; and used to dress me up ev- 
ery afiernoon to see you. But now she ne- 
ver says anything about your coming home 
at night. Don’t you know how we used to 
walk out and meet you sometimes? We ne- 
ver do it now 

This imnoce peal was like an arrow 
piercing him with Whe most acute pain. He 
could not find words in which to frame a re- 
ply. Simply kissing her again and bidding 
her a tender good night, he turned away and 
left her chamber, feeling more wretched than 
he had ever felt in his life. 

It was about twelve years since the wife of 
Mr. Martin had united her topes and affec- 
tions with his, At that time he was esteemed 
by all—a strictly temperate man, although 
he would drink with a friend or at a convivial 
party, whenever circumstances led him to do 
so. From this kind of ll Ae the re 0 
tite for liquor was formed. Two years after 
his marriage Martin had become so fond of. 
drinking that he took from two to three glas- 
ses every day, regularly. Brandy at dinner- 
time was penne The meal — 
have seemed to him ing in a principal ar- 
ticle without it. It prog enti) about five 
years after their marriage that Mrs. Martin 
was aroused to a distinct conciousness of dan- 
r. Her anpentl pn in- 
toxicated as to be scarcely to get up in- 
to his chamber. Then she remembered, but 
too visi 
been n 
















‘Whatean Ido? What shall ldo?” were 
questions repeated over and over again, bat, 
alas! she conld find no answer upon which 
her troubled heart could repose with confi- 
dence. How could she approach her bus- 
band upon such a subject? She felt that she 
could not allude to it 

Month afier month, and yearafier year, 
she watched with an anguixh of spirit that pa- 
led her cheeks, and stole away the brightness 
from her eye, the slow but sure progress of 
the destroyer. Alas! how did hope—fail— 
fail, until it lived ia her bosom but a faint, 
feeble, flickering rfy. At last she ventured 
to remonstrate, and met with anger and re- 
pulse. When this subsided, and ber husband 
began to reflect more deeply upon his course, 
he was humbled in spirit, and sought to heal 
the wound his conduct and his words had 
mace. Then came promises of amendiment. 
and Mrs. Martin fondly hoped all would be 
well again, The light again came back to 
her heart. But it did not long remain. Mar- 
tin still permited himself to indulge in wine, 
and that soon excited so strongly the desire 
for stronger stimulants, that he agaia indul- 
ged and again fell. 

Ten times had he thus fallen, each time re- 
penting, and each time restoring a degree of 
confidence to the heart of his wife, by promi- 
ses of future abstinence. Gradually, did hope 
continue to grow weaker and weaker, at each 
relapse until it had nearly failed. 

‘There is no hope.’ She said to herself, 
mournfully, as she sat in deep thought, on 
the evening in which occurred the scene we 
have just described. ‘He has tried so ofien, 
and fallen again at every effort. There is no 
hope—no hope!’ 

It was an hour after Mr. Martin had reti- 
red to his chamber, that his wife went up soft- 
ly, and first went into Emma’s room, The 
child was asleep, and there was on her inno- 
cent face a quiet smile, as if pleasant images 
were resting upon her mind. A soft kiss was 
imprinted on her fair forehead, and then Mrs. 
Martin went into her own chamber. She 
found that her husband had retired to bed and 
was asleep. 

But few hours of refreshing slumber visited 
the eyelids of the almost despairing wife 
Towards morning, however she sank away in- 
toadeepsieep. When she, awoke from this, 
it was an hour after-daylight. Her husband 
was up and dressed, and sat beside the bed, 
looking into her face with an expression of 
subdued, but calm but tender affection. 

‘Emma,’ he said, taking her hand, as soon 
as she was fairly awaked, ‘Can you again 
have eonfidence in me, or is hope failed alto- 
gether?’ 

Mrs. Martin did not reply, but looked at 
her husband steadily and enquiringly. 

‘I understand you,’ he said, ‘you have al- 
most, if not altogether ceased to hope. I do 
not wonder at it. If} had not so often mock- 
ed your generous confidence. I would again 
assure you that all will be well. I see that 
what I say doesnot make the warm blood 
bound to your face, as once it did. I will 
not use idle words to convince you. But one 
thing I will say. I have been, for sometimes 
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past, conscious, that it was dangero s for me 
to touch wine, or ale, or anything that stimnu- 
lates, as they do. They only revive an appe- 
tite for st@jpger drinks, while they take away 
a measure of self-control. I have, therefore, 
most solemn'ty promised myself, that I will ne- 
ver again touch or taste any spirtuous liquor, 
wine, malt, orcider. Nor will [again attend 
any convivial parties where these things are 
used. Hereafter, I shall act apon the total 
abstinence principle—for only in tota! absti- 
nence, is there safety for one like me.’ 

There was something so solemn and ear- 
nest in theamanner of her husband,*that Mrs 
Martin's Broping spirits began to revive. 
Again djd her ¢ye brighten and her cheek 
kindle. ‘Then came a gush of tears altendiny 
the power of a new impulse. The failing 
hope was renewed! 
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First Rate Farm for Sale. 

R Sale, the farm on which the late WitttA™ 
Rice lived, siteated in East Monmosth. !t con- 
tains ninety acres of excellent land well divided into 
i » Pastarage mowi ' 
and has apon it alkane orchard of grafted fru't, 
and suitable farm buildings in good repair. Terms 
reasonab! 


e 
For farther partieolars inquire of Sam't Kine. 
part lrons, Peg Wheels, Colts, Shoulder Sticks,| Monmouth, Bens. Kina, Winthrop, or ALrReD 
Seam Awles, and Buffing Knives, from the Wood- | Py xwaat, Mercer. 

Augast 31, 1842. 2ar6. 
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Fat Weathers for Sale. 
STANLEY & CLARK. | 45, three and four o yeses old one half blood 


which were fed last winter, 


.. a 


and all of tyem have had firas rate. this seagon. 
30 of said weathers are for sale by IC. GIFFORD, 
TABER, 
Vassalboro, 9th mo. 1842. ‘ e 





